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tpeThe letter of Mr. Madison, who may be called 
the “father of the constitution,” sh-ws that his pen has 
jost nothing either of its smoothness nor force, though 
the public, for vears past, have not witnessed the use of 
it, What will the modern constructors of the constitution 
say of it? ° . 

We publish the first annaal report of the managers of 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road. Though not much: as 
lately been jd about this grand project, every thing has 
been silently$ but actively, proceeding to accomplish it, 
and withoat shadow of a doubt of success. It will be 
accomplished—but time is required to examine the vari- 
ous routes and fix upon the best. No other cause of de- 
lay exists. 

A copy of Mr. MeCori’s speech at Columbia, S. C. 
has been received—and a ‘**Rowland for the Oliver’ of 
the author of it is prepared, but excluded this week for 
the wautefroom. We do not envy, either the manner or 
matter of this address, and think that the author will feel 
‘a little queer” about some things which he has said. 

Attention is respeetfully invited to the ehapters on 
‘production and consumption,” and on ‘‘scientific pow- 
erand manual labor—and effeets of protection,” extraet- 
ed from the appendix to the address of the Harrisburg 
Convention. he important article on the ‘‘internal 
trade,”? will follow next. 





ELECTIONS AND ELECTIONEERING. The legislature of 
New Jersey, recently elected, is said to contain a majo- 
rity of seventeen of the friends of the administration. 

The senate and house ofrepresentatives of Pennsylva- 
wa shew a large majority of Jacksouians, so far as the re- 
turns are received, though the elections were strongly 
contested in several counties. In some, the question was 
avoiled, When the returns are complete, we shall pro- 
bably refer to the elections in this state and New Jersey 
again. ‘ 

A great stir is making in Virginia. ‘*Anti-Jackson”’ 
meetings have been held, or were about to be held, in 
numerous counties, for the purpose of appointing dele- 
gates to mect at Richmond, in order to form an elec- 
toral ticket, &c. Without venturing any opinion of our 
own, it may be mentioned that many well informed per- 
cons claim this state as being against the election of gene- 
ral Jackson to the presidency—but others regard it as 
certainly forhim. There will, however, and at least, be 
amore animated contest, perhaps, than ever took place 
in this state. Its vote is by a general ticket. ‘The vel- 
ley end western counties are said to be strong in favor of 
the present administration. At the election of 1824, the 
vote of Virginia stood thus—for Mr. Crawford 7,542, 
Mr. Adams 3,048, gen. Jackson 2,290, Mr. Clay 1,054— 
total votes 13,944. Five or six thousand’ votes more 
will probably be given in 1828. 

High L. White has been elected, by the legislature of 
Tennessee, a senator in congress, tor six years from the 
fourth of March, 1829. 

Two conventions are to be held in Pennsylvania to 
nominate electoral tickets for that stgte. Thefriends of the 
aiministration will mect at Harrisburg on theAth, and 
those of gen. Jackson on the 8th of Jan. 1828: 

A convention of the friends of the administration is 
proposed to be held at Trenton, N. J.on the 26th Dee. 
(the anniversary of the battle at that place), for the pur- 
pose of forming an electoral and congressional ticket 
for that state. 

In the New York house of assembly, Mr. Brasher of- 
fered the following resolutions which were read and laid 
ou the table:— 

Resolved, (if the senate concur herein, ). That the fol- 
lowing amendments ought to be incorporated into the con- 
stitution of the United States as a safeguard against the 
improper exereisé of official patronage. Ist. That no 
person who shall have been elected to the office of presi- 

You. XX I —— No. 9, 


he received 22,220 votes—in opposition 9,072. 


dent of the U, States, shall be eligible to be elected a se~ 
cond time. 2d. No senator or representative in congress 
Shall receive any civil appointment, either from the presi- 
dent of the’U. States, or the president and senate, during 
the term for which he shall have been chosen a senator 
or elected a representative, nor during one year there- 
after. 

Resolved, That the president of the senate and the 
speaker of the house of assembly transmit a copy of the 
preceding resolutions to the senators and representatives 
in congress from this state, with an earnest request that 
they will use their best exertions for obtaining the adop- 
tion of the nee een, or other amendments 
substantially equivalent. 

John Forsyth bas been elected governor of Georgia-— 
Mr. Gil- 
mer has been elected to supply his place in congress by a 
large majority, The people refused, 19,623 to 10,467, to 
eall a conveution. 





Tar Corownran mivisrer. On Saturday, the 13th, 
Don Jose Maria Salazar, envoy extraordinary and min~ 
ister plenipotentiary, from Colombta, presented Don ilea- 
ander Velez to the secretary of state, as charge «affairs 
of his government, upon his taking leave of him, prepara- 
tory to his departure from the United States; Mr. Salazer 
being about to return to Colombia to enter upon the dis- 


charge of other public duties which have been assigned to 


him in that republic. 

We understand that.it is the intention of Mr. Salazar to 
Tremain at his present residence in Philadelphia some 
months, betore his final departure. 





Toreration. The incident related in the following 
communieation from the Baltimore Patriot, 13 creditable 
to both the individuals concerned, and conveys a just re- 
huke of those zealots who cannot forgive a difference of 
opinion, however honest or conscientious. 

Mr. Editor: With a very large number of citizens, [ 
paid my respeets to the president of the U. 8. at Mr. Bar- 
num’s. He received us with a cordiality worthy of the 





chief magistrate of .a free republic. Among those intro- 
duced, there was one, whose address was as singular as 
Mr. Adams’ reply was happy and appropriate. He ob- 
served—‘‘*.Uir. President, though I differ from you in 
opinion, Tam glad to find youin good health. The pre- 
sident gave hina hearty shake of the hand, and rephied, 
‘sir, in our happy and free country we can differ in 
opinion without being enemies.” This cireumstauce, 
although trifling in itself, is a lesson well worthy the imi- 
tation of every one. “ 





Cot. HWowarn. Ti the last ‘‘Reeister” we publish 
ed an interesting biography of this distinguished officer 
of the revolution—but it appears from the following 
article inthe Norfolk Herald, that an important error 
was committed in detailing one of his gallant exploits, 

“in republishing from a Baltimore paper, the biogra~ 
phical sketeh of that: patriotie and gallant citizen, col, 
Howard, of Maryland, it wholly escaped us at the time, 
to notice a glaring inaccuracy of the writer, in the follow- 
ing passage: ; 

‘< It was on this occasion that he saved the life of 
“ general O’Hara, whom he found clinging to his stirrup 
“and claiming qnarter. O’Hara afterwards addressed 
<¢ to him several letters, thanking him. for his life,”’ _ 

ft was very natural, that distant editors, should con- 
clude that a biography, written in the native city of col, 
Howard, would not be incorrect in so important a fact, 
Every person who knows any thing of the history of our 
country, knows that Tarleton commanded at the battle of 
Cowpens, and that if general O’tlara had been there, Le 





would have commanded; Tarleton being then a lieuten- 
ant eolonel ontlv. O'Hara was attached to the army of 
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lord Cornwallis, 'andl was sométime dfterwartls wounded  turalist,” we will laugh atithe'edic df dtoatign gov 
at the battle of Guilford court house. As the cireum- ee te would us to buy -its arte 


stance is stated, O’Hara must haye been made prisoner; 


for 
his life, he would not have permitted him to eseape. 
©’Hara was never taken prisoner, until the surrender of 
York, when he was next in command to lord Cornwallis, 
and led out the British army on that memorable oééa- 
sion.” 

Wispom. Mr. Webster, in his speech published in 
the National Intelligencer of Feb. 4, 1826, said, ‘the who 
is not wise enough to be always right, should be wise 
enough to change his opinion when he finds it wrong.” 

[**Phe wise man often changes his opinion, the fool 
never,” isan old saying; but man’s pride often tempts 
him ‘to aconscious error, or palpable falsehood, 
even at the risk of his life! | 

MANUPACTURING CELERITY.—In 1811, a gentleman 
matle a bet of one thousand guineas, that he would have a 
coat made iu the course of a single day, from the first pro- 
cess of shearing the wes till its completion by the tay- 
jor. The wager was decided at Newbury, on the 25th of 
June in that year, by Mr. John Coxeter of Greenham 
mills, near that town. At five o’clock that morning, sir 
Sohn Throckotorton, bart. presented two Southdown wed- 
der sheep to Mr. Coxeter, and the sheep were shorn, and 
wool spun, yarn spooled, warped, loomed, and wove; 
and the cloth burred, milled,rowed, dried, sheared, and 
pressed and put into the hands of the taylors by 4 o’cloek 

that afternoon: and at twenty minutes past 6, the coat 
eritirely finished, wage presented by Mr. Coxeter to sir 
John Throckmorton, who appeared with it before upwards 
of five thousand spectators who rent the air with aecla- 
mations atthis remarkable despatch. [English paper. 

CATTLE stoWs AND Farrs. The northern papers 
are teeming with aecounts of the cattle shows and fairs 
which have recently taken place in that section of coun- 
try; and all concur that those exhibitions manifest a de- 
cided iraprovement in agricultural products, whether of 
the soil, or the animals which contribute to its profitable 
etiltivation, and the wants of that hardy and truly inde- 
pendent elass of citizens who are its rightful possessors. 
At the fair at Brighton, Mass. in addition to the many 
fine specimens of the most improved stock, there wasa 

rotusion of articles manufactured in the families of 

@ husbandmen of curious device, both tor ‘tornament 
and us¢;” thus testifying that, while the ‘‘monarch of 
the field” was bending his sturdy shoulders over the 
plough ‘that the garner might be filled and content 
faake his hearth stone her abiding place, the thrifty houge- 
wife and daughters fair were busily engaged in mereasing 
his comforts and happiness. 

Awiiong the strange sights at Brighton, was that of a 
well trained bull, caparisoned with a saddle, with chains 
for rems, upon which was mounted the person who had 
the animal in charge.. This novel equestrian establish- 
ment moved offat a fair pace, followed, as may be sup- 
possed, by a throng of boys. 

At the annual cattle show and fair which was held 
at Hartford, (Cob. ) was a large cart containing 100 bush- 
els of winter apples, together with a great variety of 
inustally ‘large ahd exeellent vegetables. They were 
raised by Mr. Grant of Windsor, and drawn to Hart- 
ford, ‘about sevén miles, by his team of 12 yoke of 
oxen. ‘fhe contents of the cart were disposed of at 
ntiction, at such prices as rewarded the husbandman for 
his labor. 

The cattle show and fair held at Baltimore on Wed- 
nesday last, was attended by a large body of respectable 
farmers from all parts of the state and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The collection of animals was numerous, and 
contained many of a'siperior character; there was also 
a yer handsome display of doméstic manufactures, and 
the whole reflected the highest credit upon the member's 
of the ! land Agricultural Society, to whose spirited 
exertions the state is greatly indebted for that increased 
attention -to ston rr parsuits which «must render 
them first'in ‘importance to the American people, alli-- 
ed as'they are to mdependence'and national prosperity ; 


and when “the manufsetorer is seated beside the agricut- | to bear any animosities of this sort. 


though col. Howard might have been inelined to save 


‘granted by congress ‘to yen. 





— -and .bob-. 
bins, and not receive the products of our fields m pay- 
ment, while there is a possibility of its pa sh subsistiny 
upon a “half pint of oat meal per day!” 


GENERAL LAPAYETTE’S LAND. 
cury gives a minute description of 


The Charleston Mer. 
the Konahip of lan) 
ette. Itis "six mile; 

square, contains 26,040 ueres, arid is situate! near Tally- 

hasse m Flotida. The name of Za Grange Forest has 
been conferred on it by the neighboring inhabjtants. The 
country is elevated: the township lying on the declivity 
of one of the last spurs from the mountains; and the sur- 
face is beautifully undulating, never mountainous, bit 
sometimes preeipitious, ‘The seehery is varied. and imte- 
resting, Uiough rarely d. Among thetrees found in 
the forests, are the eedar, magnolia, and live oak; and the 
scene is beautified by several small lakes of different 
forms, the banks of which are rich, and resemble the 
scenes in English parks. Wild game is found on the 
surface, and fish and turtle beneath it. ‘Che basis of the 
country is a porous ealcarious rock, which affords.sub- 
terraneous passages through its fissures to many ofthe 
smaller and some ofthe larger streams, whieh generally 
flow from the lake. The principal river flows on the 
surface from the Tallahassee, which i encireles, 

and afterwards pours over a rock, disappears in a 

cavern. 

In the township is found every variety of soils distin. 

ished in that country, as oak, hickory and hammock 
ands, whieh are favorable to the produetion of sugar, 
tobaceo, black and green seed cotton, rice, corn, wheat, 
pye, oats and various useful roots—oranges, olives, vines 
and figs have been successfully cultivated; and it is sup- 
posed that many of the tropical fruits might be naturaliz- 
ed. The elevation of the ground is about 200 feet above 
the ocean, and the gulf of Mexico is only 20 miles dis- 
tant, the trade winds keeping the air in motion. 

ft is reported that the proprietor intends to coloniz: 
the township with French peasants, and to introduee ex- 
tensively the culture of figs, grapes and olives. 





Stnevtan cookery. The Arabs who inhabit the 
neighborhood of the great cemeteries of Upper Egyp', 
have a strange way of cooking their victuals. Whenever 
fuel is wanting, they descend into the tombs, and dislddy- 
ing a mummy, aad throwing it on their shoulders, retura 
to their tent. ‘Then taking a hatchet, and ‘seizing the 
rummy by one leg, they hew the body into two ‘at a 
blow, and afterwards cutting it into smaller pieces, make 
use of a leg or an arm, or a part of the trunk, as it may 
happen, to boil their kettle. As the ancient Egyptians 
always inclosed their dead in resinous substances, the 
mummies are easity combustible, and nuke excellent 
fuel. 

Lievr. Horxrysos of the United States ship Lexing- 
ton, died on the 12th August on the passage from Mito 
to Smyrna. He wasan olficer of great promise’and highly 
esteemed. 





Barrie or New Ornitans. A writer iy the “London 
Magazine” for July last, in an article on the Uniteii 
States, alluding to acommanication in the “North Ame- 
rican Review,” has the following impudent paragraph— 
the ‘‘cotton seizing party” will be remembered by Gre: 
Britain when her grett manufactories of eotton are moui- 
dering in ruins—not withstanding the sneers of the Maga- 
zine;and we promise the writer a more astonishing sight” 
than eyer the natives of Owhyhee looked ‘upon, if the 
system of protection which has been happily commenced 
is successfully prosecuted—British subjects clad in “Ame- 
rican manufactured cottons, the seed of which was nar- 
tured by the blood of the ‘‘party of their people from one 
of their West India islands!” shed upon the plains of Or- 

eans., 

“Lhe same,.temper induces the same respectable writer 
to imagine that the English. are enemies of general Jack- 
son, beeause he commanded at New Orleans. We have. 
unfortunately carried cn war on much too [arge a scale, 
e recollett, cer 
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tainly, that.a party of our people, from one of our West 
India islands, at the ree referred to, in the hope 
of seizing some cotton, and were beaten off by the na- 
tives. ‘he business, by no means ereditable to the ci- 
vilization of meinye, was mentioned in the newspapers 
atthe time. But how can the Americans imagine, that 
such things can be borne in mind in England? Were not 
the natives of Qwhyhee, who killed captain Cook, (a 
much worse ease), lodged at the king’s expense, and tak- 
en to see all the sights by Mr. Byng, of the foreign of- 
fice?” 

A NOVEL Casz.—At the late Kingston (U. C.) assizes, 
the trial of a suit came on, brought by a merchant of New 
York. against the executers of a merchant of Kingston, for 
the price of goods sold in New-York, and forwarded at 
the expense and by the order of the purchaser, to a place 
in this state appointed by him, where he received them 
into his actual possession, and, without any agency of the 
seller, took them into Canada, in violation, it seems, of a 
law of the province which rendered such importation il- 

1 

Lhe ground of defence was that the New York mer- 
chant, when he sold the goods to a Canadian customer, 
knew that they were intended to be taken into Canada, 
it did. not aereer that.he knew ofany law of the province 
which would be violated by their iinportation; but it was 
contended by the attorney general, that, although the N. 
York merchant was nota British subject, and although he 
sold and detivered the goods in the Unite: States, yet, as 
he sold them to a merehant residing and trading in Cana- 
da, and knew that they were intended to be imported into 
the province, he was bound to take notice of the revenue 
Jaws of the provinee, and, in ease of theiv violation by 
such importation, he cannot recover in their courts the 
value of the goods so sold and delivered. 

This is stated to be the first case in which sucha cc- 
fenee was ever attempted. ‘The question was reserved 

fordecision by aspecial verdict, and it is thought that the 
doctrine contended fer could not be sustained; it would! 
operate as a species of non-intercourse, and prove a great 
check upon the trade between the two countries, 
[Vv Y. paper. 

ImPonTaNT LAW casE. At the October term of the 
superior court of the state of Connecticut, held at New 
London the case was argued of-— 

“Champlain vs. Davidson, This was a Qui Tam. 
prosecution brought against the defendant, master of the 
steam boat Fanny, for an alleged violation of the 6th and 
9th sections of the law of the United States, regulating 
post offices; by which 6th section, it is made the duty of 
every master or manager of a steamboat, passing from 
one port or place in the United States to another, where 
a post oilice is established, to deliver to the post-master 
thereof withina certain time, all letters addressed to or 
designed for such port or place, and on failure of so do- 
ing, he shall incur a penalty of $50. By the 19th see- 
tion it is further provided, ‘‘that if any packet boat, 
whieh regularly plies on a water declared to be a post 
road, shall convey letters, (except such as relate to the 
cargo), and the master thereof shall fail to deliver the 
same afler his arrival, to the post master, the owner. ol 
such vessel shall incur a penalty of $50, and the person 
who has charge of such vessel may be prosecuted, and the 
property under his charge levied on and sold in satistac- 
tion of the penalty.” 

‘The eause was tried before the county court in Novem- 
ber last, and jadgment rendered for the plaintiff. 

A writ of error was brought, and two grouatds of er- 
ror assigned, one a technical objection to the pleadings, 
the other to the jurisdiction of the state court. 

_ His honor judge Brainard, deeming the question aris- 
ing in the ease of importance, reserved the same for the 
opinion of the supreme court of error. 

| New London Gazetie. 

_ Great sorTeenn stare nean, We rejoice to have 
itin eur power to inform-our readers, that the commis- 
sioners appointed by law to locate and survey the gueat 
noythera state read, leading from Port Kent to Hopkin- 


ton, have accomplished their arduous and highly inpor- 
Thév were 26 days surveying and levelling 


tant duties. 





the route explored by thém in June last. The result in 
reference to the face of the country—the quality of the 
soil—mill seats and exhaustless ore beds, yielding to 
none in point of quality, far exceeds thew hopes—and we 
doubt not will be found equally i nt to this imme- 
(liate comnaunity and the state at , in reference to 
the school fund. Although that region of country has 
heretofore been supposed to be a mountainous and bar- 
ren waste, the respectable and scientific engineer, Mr. 
Frost, of Schenectady county, who attended the com- 
missioners and executed his professional duties, says that 
the country is so level, that no place in the whole rout 
presented an elevation exceeding eight degrees; and the 
quality of the land is generally good. From the head of the 
wharf at Port Kent to Hopkinton is 74 miles, 51 of which 
isa wilderness, and nearly half that distance the track 
of the road traverses over a large body of state land, of 
an excellent quality, and highly feasible for rapid settle- 
ments, when once the road is executed, 

‘This road will not ouly avoid all mouutains, but even 
hills of any magnitude. They also headed the St. 
river, and passed the Saranac at the Great Falls. Here 
the perpendicular roeky sides of thislarge river approadh 
within ' 0 feet affording a singular facility forthe coustrac- 
tion of a permanent bridge at a small expense. 

But with all this latent, broad spread wealth, which 
seems to call on the hand of man to bring it into acti 
and which is capable of adding a large item to the schoe 
fund, yet it can never add a cent till made accessible by 
good roads, Mr. Frost, we are informed, has busied 
timself since his return in plotting the scite and streets of 
the flourishing village of the Russian fron Works, and 
other rising iron manufacturing localities, on the valle 
of the great river Au-Sable, as well as the scite of Por 
Kent, and its enchanting lake scenery, embracing in_ its 
range the wealihy town of Burligton in Vermont, apd 
the elevated university in its rear, 

[ Avesville, NM. Y. paper, 

TuraTnican rperronmers. The following isa states 
ment of sums paid to various London performers, by 
the managers of the Philadelphia and Baltimore thea~ 
tres, taken from the books of the treasurer. 

£ ss, d. dollars 
3,354 1 6 14,900 
2.876 5 0 10,660 


Mr. George Cooke, 
Mr. Kean, (1st eng’t) 


Mr. Kean, (2d eng’t) 1,098 10 8,100 
Mr. Mathews, 1,648 80 7,500 
Ar. Phillips, 1,389 64 6,200 
Mr. Macready, 1,256 12 @ 5,500 
Miss L. Kelly, 1,151 120 5,14 
Mr. lncledon, 1,000 @0 4,456 


Mr. James Wallack, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartley, 
Mrs. Knight, (late Miss Povey). 


Stnaunar corncrpences. The Cleveland, (Ohio), He- 


Frald, contains the following— Died, in Twinsburgh, Por- 


tage country, on the 21st imstant, Moses and Aavon Wit- 
cox, aged about 50. 

In our obituary of this week, we bave inserted a notice 
of the death of Mosesand Aaron Wilcox, of Twinsburgh, 
We lament that it came pent ps ae with that culogy 
due to the distinguished merits of their personal charac- 
ter, and with some account of the singolar coincidences 
which attended their lives and death. 

‘They, as we are informed, were twin brothers, bora in 
Connéctieut onthe same day, and of course, of the same 
mother; they were married an the same day, their wives 
being sisters; they hoped te-have experienced religion on 
the same day, and attached themselves to the same 
church; and, on the same day, they engaged in mercantile 
basiness together, at Middletown, and failed together; 
from thence they removed and settled themselves toge- 
ther in this state, ata place whieh, from them, derived 
the name ot Twinsburgh; they were taken sick on the 
same day, continued sick the same length of time; they 
died the same day, and were buried in the same grave, 
and have left to-their bereaved children the same ‘rieh 
inheritance of an unsullied moral and Christjan eharac- 
ter. 

The singular identity which pervaded the charaster of 
these men, and the events of their lives manifested itgelf 
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uo lessin their persons. During their youth and middle 
age, so nearly did they resemble each other, as to chal- 
lenge the most discriminating eye to distinguish them. 
Employed in the early part of their lives, in the neigh- 
borhood of each other, as school teachers, they were 
want occasionally to ehange schools, and always without 
any detection, on the part of the scholars, of the change. 
What reader of this, as he passes through T'winsburgh, 
will not think of the twins. 

Frencu commerce. By official tables, it appears that 
the shipping which cleared from France for foreign 
ports in 1826, as compared with 1825, had deereased, 
while those engaged in the colonial trade had inereased. 
The following are the totals: 

Cleared for foreign ports. 


In 1825. In 1826. 

Vessels, 9,463 Vessels, 8,365 
Tonnage, 706,704 ‘Tonnage, 653,316 
For French Colonies. 

Vessels, 439 Vessels, 542 
Tonnage, 107,047 ‘Tonnage, 127 ,026 
Men, 6,413 Men, 7,668 


Those which sailed under the French flag for foreign 
ports in 1825 were 3,469, of 247,264 tons. Those in 
1826, 3,027, of 228,719 tons. 





Resstaw cowmencer. A late number of the Hamburg 
New Zeitung: has the following paragraphs: 

**The Russian Commercial Journal of St. Petersburg 
gives s concise view of the commerce and navigation of 
all the seaports of the empire during the first half of the 
present year. According to this statement, the number 
of ships that had arrived in all the seaports of the empire, 
from the opening of the navigation to the first of this 
month, was 2,957, of which 1,882 were in ballast. The 
number of ships that had sailed, was 1,971, of which only 
25.in ballast. Foreign goods imported, and already clear- 
elat the custom house, to the value of 89,957,320 ru- 
bles; Russian goods exported, to 110,747,640 rubles. 
Coin and gold and silver bars, imported to the value of 
5,894,788 rubles; ditto exported, only 2,225, 334 rubles. 
Among the principal articles of Russian produce export- 
ed, were— 


Flax 1,046,121 poods 
Tron 487,143 
Tallow 1,570,991 
Potashes 188,383 
Raw and dressed hides 101,610 
Corn, value 17,951,186 rubles 


Timber, ditto 1,283,640 ditto 

At Riga, the imports in the month of May, were to 
the value of 1,674,731 rubles; the value of Russian pro- 
duce exported, 14,801,729 rubles. The exports hin 
Archangel, in the same month, were 1,110,321 ru- 
bles.”’ 


— 


‘The money was counted, and tound to amount to a sum o! 
(18,000 franes about £712.) Then was the piety of the 
poor girl rewarded. She is now rich, and owes her hap- 
iness to an old rag-gatherer, who suffered and fasted al) 
bis life to amass this treasure. [ Constitutionel. 





Amentcan Catna. From the National Gazette.— 
Mr. Editor—Among the great number and variety of 
beautiful productions exhibited at the Franklin Institute 
this season, the specimens of American China, manufac- 
tured and deposited by Mr. Tucker, of this city, afford. 
ed us singular gratification, and we think them entitled to 
special attention and regard. No person in this country 
has sueceeded so completely as this gentleman in the ma- 
nufacture of porcelain; and in bringing it. to its present 
perfection, he has encountered and surmounted difficulties 
of no ordinary magnitude. He has assured us, that it js 
less than twelve months since he began fairly to conduct 
a series of experiments on the subject; and the ware at the 
institute is a speeimen of the result. In soundness of 
body, smoothness of glazing, and beauty of lustre, it is 
pronounced by competent judges to be equal to the im- 
ported, and in the purity of its whiteness it surpasses 
either the French or English China met with in our may- 
ket. Mr. ‘Tucker has lately obtained English and Frene) 
workmen, well acquainted with their business; and he 
will new be able to manufacture large quantities of this 
ware, lower in price, but equal in finish to the foreign fa- 
bric. Tis materials are all the produce of American soil; 
and we trust his enterprize and ingenuity will be liberal- 
ly rewarded by our patriotic citizens. 





ReEcoveRED ctasstcat works, Monsignor Angel» 

Mai, the librarian of the Vatican, who has made so many 

impertant discoveries of classical works amongst the ma- 
uuseripts in that library, has just published a second quar- 
to volume of recovered fragments of antiquity; amongs' 

which are portions of Diodorus Siculus, 134 pages; of 
Dion Cassius, 130 pages; of Polybius, 92 pages; of Diony- 
sius Harlicarnassus, 61 pages; of Eunapius, Dozippus, 
Menander, Appian, &c. ‘The parchment on which these 
works were written was used by the monks to transcribe 
the writings of the fathers upon, after the original cha- 
racters were effaced; but M. Mai has discovered a means 
of restoring these characters, by applying a solution of nut 
galls, which form the basis of ink, without effacing the lat- 
ter writing, | Scotsman. 

Stanprer A case of slander was tricd in New York, 
at the circuit court last week, between BE. B. Sewall as 
plaintiff and Lynde Catlin as defendant, the following re- 
port of which we find in the Enquirer. Both parties are, 
we believe, well known io this city. 

The ground of this action was, that the defendant in 
September 1825, on being asked if there were any new 
failures on that day, replied that he had heard there was 
trouble with the house of which the plaintiff was a part- 


Cupa. We have before us the off cial detailed report] ner. It was allezed that in consequence of this rumor. 
} S q 


ofthe trade of the island of Cuba for te year 1826. The 
receipts of the royal treasury, in that year, are stated at 
seven millions of hard dollars, (siete mi tiones de peso- 
fuertes.) This vast increase of the publie revenue, says 
the report, is due to the vigilance and ability exercised in 
that department of the insular administration; it has en- 
abled the government of Cuba to meet the new and heavy 
expenditure required in order to put the island in a re- 
speetable state of defence, to repair all damage, to cover 
all demands, and there remains a clear surplus of more 
than half a milion, at the beginning of the present year. 





A miser. On the 18th August, there died at Paris a 
— rag-gatherer, (chiffounier) who possessed nothing 
mit a few worm-eaten pieces of furniture. He had a 
niece, who attended him in his last moments, not even ex- 
pecting that his property would pay for his burial. He 
had loved his cat very much, and when it died of old age, 
he had it stuffed, and placed it on the top of his bed. 
The niece thought she would preserve it asa memorial, 


and calling in the owner of the house as a witness, when j 


she hegan to make an inventory of the wretched furniture 
of the deceased, the cat was lifted down from its high 
place. Its weight surprised them, and they hastened to 


the credit of the plaintiffs house had been destroyed. 
aud a failure ensued. Speeial damages were laid in the 
declaration. The gentleman to whom defendant gave 
this reply, and who was the first witness called, had re- 
peated the substance of what defendant had told him, to 
other persons. It was also proved, that a note of the 
firm of Sewalls was offered for discount at the New York 
bank and thrown out, as the witness understood, because 
reports were in circulation unfavorable to the Messrs. 
Sewalls. The witnesses relied upon to prove special 
damages did not appear. It was contended by the de- 
fendani’s counsel, that the words spoken by Mr. Catlin 
were not in themselves actionable. ‘The plaintiff was 
nonsu-ted, 





Cotomara. The New York Enquirer contains a let- 
ter dated at Puerto Cabello on the 19th ult. which says: 
—*‘An extra courier has just arrived from Bogota, via 
Valencia, the accounts received by which will, no doubt, 
from a new era in the happiness and prosperity of Co- 
lombia. Bolivar entered the capital alone in August, 
amid the shouts of the multitude welcoming his arrival. 

Ife and gen. Santander met, and after an hour’s tete-d- 
tete, embraced in mutual friendship. Bolivar proclaim- 





opea it, when lo! there came out several rolls of gold. 


ed a strict observance of the laws of the republic, as or- 
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dered ander the sanctity of the constitution, and abolish- 
ed forever his Bolivian code. 





Meratic cLorus. At the late exhib'tion of the pro- 
ducts of national industry at the Louvre. in Paris, there 
was exhibited a waistcoat, and several other articles, 
made of metal wire, which are said, in the report of the 
jary appointed to judge of their merits, to have been 
‘equal to cambric in fineness.” 





‘TRANSPARENT PAPER. We have seen a sample of 
transparent paper, made by David Kizer, for which he 
has obtained a patent. [tis an excellent article, and if 
water marks were made on bank paper, bills of exchange, 
ke. there would be an end of counterfeitmg. Banks 
nar readily eens the right, and have machinery 
todo themselves; and it would be a mystery which 
need never be disclosed, at least, those who are base 
enough to counterfeit, will never be able to discover the 
method of doing it. The paper is also well suited to 
cover prints and paintings in place of glass; if put on well 
there willbe but little difference in the appearance of a 

icture from one covered with glass. ‘Che cost of cover- 
inga picture with transparent paper will not exceed 50 
cents for a frame three feet by four feet: it is also used as 
a covering for windows, to prevevt the rays of the sun 
from passing through, at the same time to admit as much 
light as if no paper wason. It can also be used as acy- 
linder or tube, to put round a lamp or candle, aud cause 
itto emit a more agreeable light. ‘These, are only afew 
uses to which it can be applied; many more wil! gradual- 
ly develope themselves when artists are aware that such 
un article is to be obtained. [.V. ¥. Eng. 

CoTTroN MANUFACTURES IN France. Among the 
reflections and remarks we observe from time to time on 
the manufactures of cotton in French papers, we find 
some facts stated which are of interest. 


Fifteen million of pounds were spun, in 1825, in the 
single department of La Seine Infericure.—The cost of 
the raw material was twenty two millions and halt franes, 
which was paid to foreigners—a large proportion of it, 
of course, coming tothe United States. ‘The process 
of spinning enhanced the value of it about sixt.en mil- 
lion and a half; and that of weaving thirty nine millions 
more.—From the neighboring departments spun cotton 
was brought in and woven, sufficient to increase the 
amount forty six millions of francs. [The amount in 
Freneh ells is stated at one hundred millions.) 


The cost of bleaching, dying and printing these arti- 
cles is estimated thus, in franes: Freuch dye stuls em- 
ployed, 6,500,000; foreigh do, 19,250,000; interest and 
wear and tear, 1,500,000; wages, 3,500,000; fuel, &e. 
2,500,000; premiums to manufacturers, 2,000,000—total, 
25,250,000 franes. 

The whole amount paid to foreigners, for tie cotton 
raanufactured in La Seine Inferieure in 1825, and for 
foreign dye stuffs, &c. was thirty six millions and a hati; 
while the active industry of that department created a 
gain in its value of eighty three millions and a half. 

[M ¥. Daily Adv. 

‘THe Harwonists. Their scttlement is situated on 
tue northern bank of the Ohio river, about eighteen miles 
below Pittsburg, upon the level plain extending east and 
west as far as the eye ean reach, and one mile“in width 
from the river to the first gradual ascent. 

A triend, who very lately visited the place, informs us, 
that there are now in Economy 750 inhabitants, all mem- 
bers of the society. ‘The town is laid out into twelve 
squares, each bemg about 15 rods in length and breadth, 
with broad streets intersecting each other at right angles. 

here are one hundred buildings in the town, eighty of 
which are dwelling houses; the other buildings are, a 
large meeting house, with a steeple and town clock; a 
large and commodious hotel; a four story cotton and wool- 
len factory, built of brick, in which the finest cloths are 
menufactared; a four story wooden building, for a grist 
mil; an oil mil; a distillery; a tannery; and several other 
establishments, for proseeuting mechanical business. 
Chey have likewise a large building for storing and sel- 
Jing their manufactured goods, and a three story brick 














bu Id ng? not yet finished, designed for a museum, music, 
and dining hall. At the east end of the town there isa 
park, in which are some deer, and a large vineyard and 
orchard laid out in beautiful order. 


The inhabitants universally speak the German language, 
although the greater part can speak English. There are 
some men of general knowledge among them, but the 
simple and vacant stare of the majority betrays a total 
want of education, and their conversation proves it. ‘The 
sermons or addresses of Mr. Rapp, (tor he is their preach- 
ev), have great influence upon their minds; he chiefly 
warns them to beware of the vanities of life and confor- 
mity to the world; in their society alone, he says, corrupt 
human nature may dwell in contentment, untried by 
temptation or affliction. Their creed is Lutheran, and 
their morals are unexeeptionable. ‘They converse freely 
respecting their religious sentiments and civil polity, and 
are exceedingly attentive to strangers, receiving them al- 
ways with a hearty weleome—one man being appointed, 
whose whole business it is to wait upon visiters, and ¢x- 
plain to them whatever may be desired. The authority 
of Mr. Rapp over his colonists aud their affection for him 
are unbounded; he is universally addressed by the title 
of father, and as they have neither laws, nor courts, nor 
prisons, the whole authority, executive, legislative and 
judicial, is vested in him, from who. no appeal is ever 
made. [| Nat. Gazette. 

Nayy prpantwent, 24/h October, 1827. A board 
| for the examination of midshipmen whose warrants bear 
| date prior to the Ist January, 1819, has been ordered to 
j assemble at the navy yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. on Wednes- 
n} the 7th November next. Commodore Chauncey 
| 





will be president. 
After that examination is closed, another will be order- 
ed for certain midshipmen whose dates, of warrant are 
subsequent to ist January, 1519. 


New Yor. The Daily Advertiscr contains a list of 
all the shipping in the harbor et New York, on the Ist 
October. —They amounted to 96 3'itps—124 brigs—137 
i! schooners—} 67 sloops—24 tow-boats—4o steam-bouts— 
total 593. 





The above is exclusive of a great number of coasting 
vessels, employed on the Sound, the North river, and 
elsewhere. 


Of the ninety-cight ships, named above, thirty-nine 
iwere buili in that city, the tonnage of which, amounts te 
}siatcen thousand. 


Brazic. ‘he Baltimore American has the following, 
translated from: tie supplement to the Gazela de Brazil, 
Aug. 25. Tie government has just taken a decisive 
measure, Inthe nommation of Don ‘Thomas Garein de 
‘tunigo, as president of the Cisplatin province; he is a 
person in whom aye united all the neeessary qualities for 
an offee so important under existing circumstances, 
This geneman is rich, of firm and coneihatory charac- 
ter, and a truce friend to bis majesty the emperor aud to 
Brazil. He is esteemed by his fellow citizens, and is 
above all a native of Montevideo. 

The nomination of his excellency the viscount da La) 
guna, as general in chief of the army of the south, wil 
contribute much to the pacification of the Cisplatin pro- 
vince. We have before said, and we again repeat, that 
the general, by exercising all his talents, can be of great 
service to the empire. —* ; 

The brigadier general Jose Manuel d°A lueida has been 
appointed to the important post of governor of the arms 
of the palace of Montevideo. He is a man of probity, 
and enjoys a good reputation in the province. We hope 
that this new appointment will be produciive of good. 

His exeelency the baron of Villa Bells is to sy at the 
capital of the empire. ‘This news must greatly afflict our 
friends the Gauchos, since it appears he is gomg to begin 
with them, a long and vigorons (ent. 





STRAFFORD COPPERAS works. Nine miles north of 
Norwich, Vermont, on the side of a hill, are situated tle 
Strafford copperas works. ‘The soil of the WY! is thm 
and covers ati umense quantity of massive pyrites. uae 
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mediately above the pyritous rock, is found an inerusta- 
tion of inousearth, mixed with petrifactions of leaves, 
nuts, &e. ‘The rock is fissile and undergocs the follow- 
“arenes, in order to be cofiyerted mto copperas:— 

It is first broken into small pieces and thrown into 
large heaps, in which situation it is allowed to remain for 
some months; during which time, the sulphar with which 
the rock is strongly impregnated, is partially expelled, 
and the pieces of rock become completely pulverised, or 
disintegrated. ‘The smell of sulphur is very powerful, 
and the surrounding objects are covered witha sulphu- 
rous dust. This process of expelling the sulphur and 
pulverising the mass of pyritous rock, is very similar to 
that of slacking lime, heat being produced in the same 
manner. From these heaps the pyrites are thrown upon 
leaches, and the lye drawn into leaden vats. Lead is used 
in the construction of the vats, because other metals are 
liable to decomposition from the action of the liquid. In 
these vats the lye becomes reduced to a proper degree of 
strength, when it is conveyed into wooden vats and Ieft to 
form chrystals of copperas upon the sides or upon boughs 
thrown infor the purpose. The form of the chrystals is 
rhombic, and the color is a beautiful green. ‘The works 
are owned by a company in Boston, and have been in 

eration for many hig though they have been made 
more extensive lately. The quality of the copperas is 
very good and itis generally used through the country, 
nearly ten thousand tons being annually sent to the mar- 
ket from Strafford. | Middietown Sentinel. 





Smartt Pox. The London Morning Herald, in men- 
tioning that in London and its neighboroood the smal) 
pox had been committing great ravages, states that the 
chief pee in extending the pestilence were the lower 
class of surgeon apothecaries, who are induced by the 
temptation of five shillings a head to inoculate with the 
smail pox, all the children that ignorant parents will 
bring them. In France and Germany, it is stated that 
the moculation of the small pox virus is prohibited. 


ee ae 


Tut Peacock sloop of war, capt. Ap C. Jones, com- 
mander, arrived at New York on the 25d inst. from the 
Pacific, and last from Rio Janeiro, Bahia and Pernam- 
baco. The officers and crew are in good health. 


The Peacock has been absent three years and seven | 
months, during which period she has been actively em- 
loyed on the coasts of Chili, Peru, Colombia and Mexico; 
waving visited most of the ports frequented by our enter- 
rizing merchantmen between Valparaiso and Chili, Cali- 
ornia, Mexico, the Sandwich, Society and Marquesas Is- 
Jands, which have been the principal rendezvous of the 
south sea whalemen, and the N. W. traders. 





--- 





Cuniovs cnaner oF Names. The following singular 
application was made to the legislatare of ‘Tennessee now 
in session; 

‘Mr. M’Gabee introduced.a bili to alter the name of 
Susannah Cremer to William Cremer, which was read 
the first time and passed. [The petitioner had been eou- 
sidered a woman, and had worn female clothes upwards of 
20 years, and had gone by a female name. In 1825, peti- 
tioner changed his Aabits, went to Virginia, married a 
wife, and is now living in Green county. | 
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REVOLUTIONARY CLAIMS. 
Depariment of war, ? 
Bounty land office, Oct. 11, 1827.5 
Officers and soldiers of the revolutionary war, or their 
heirs, who have aright to claim Jands ess the United | 
Bytes, are again informed that they have no occasion | 
w 





tever toemploy an agent or aticrney, either in their | 
neighborhood or atthis place, to prepare or present their | 
claims. If they will comply with the subjoined forms, | 
and transmit them to the secretary of war, he will cause 
intnediate attention to be paid to them, and their warrant, 
(if entitled to one,) will be forwarded as requested, free 
of all expense, even that of postage. 


RULES FOR ORIGINAL CLAIMANTS. 








State of — 
, County. of ¢ 








1, A. B, aged — years, do, upon oath, testify and de- 
elate that I entered the service in 17—-, for the term of 





during the war,* in the regiment commanded hy coloncl 
C D, in the line, or state of , and continued therein 
until the close of the war in 1783, and was discharged from 
the regiment commanded by col. € D, or E F, of the line, 
or state of + I further declare, that I have neither 
received, assigned, or transferred, my claim in any manner 
whatsoever: therefore, I request the seevetary of war to 
have the warrant sent me at ,and this shall be his 
receipt for the same. | 
Signed, 











G. H. (claimant. ) 

Before me, 1 J, a justice of the peace, personally ap- 
peared , subscriber to the above, and ac- 
knowledged the decluration and letter of order to be his 
free act and deed, forthe purpose therein mentioned, At 
the same time, also appeared K L, a person of truth and 
respectability, who, wpon oath, deposed and sayeth, that 
he was well acquainted with A B, who was a soldier in 
the regiment above mentioned, and who, he has every 
reason to believe, did perform the service as mentioned 
by him. Signed. M. N. (tdentifier. ) 

I J, justice of the peace. 

In testimony that the above named I J was a magistrate 
duly authorized to administer oaths and take acknow- 
ledements, I have hereunto subseribed my name and af- 
fixed my seal of office, thts — day of , Ke. 

Siened, ee ee, Tk, 
[SEAT. | 








{RULES FOR ners, Ke. 


¢ 





State of 
County of 
Office ~182-. ILecertify that satisfactory evidence 
was produced to me,§ to prove that) O PQ and R, are 
the children, (or whatever relation they may be,) and é&- 
gitimate heirs at law in fee to S F, late a -— in the re- 
giment commanded by colonel U Y, of the line, or state 
of , Who died since the war, (or who was slain by 
the enemy, or died of wounds received at the battle of 
, i 17—,) and who was discharged from the regi- 
ment commanded by colonel of the line, or state of 


























,in17—. Given under my hand and seal of office, 
this day of , 182-. 
Signed, (judge or cl’k. ) 


[SEaL. ] 


vents or attorneys are not reguired in any claims for 


‘lend in the late war; nor are they required at the seat of 


government for revolutionary or other pensioners. 








*Those who enlisted for three years or for any other 
period, than during the war, were never promised land; 
neither were the heirs of those who én/isted for the war, 
and ded in service, except they were slain by the enimy, 
or died of wounds received in action. 


+The heirs must also write (I, cr we, declare upon 
oath, &e. &e. as above, and sign and acknowledge beiore 
a justice of the peace, and u!so get the clerk of the eourt 
to certify the appointment or authority of said magistrate. 
and affix his name and seal of office. 

(Seal. Signed, 





, Clerk.) 

tThe above form of heirship is such as is usually re- 
eeived from the states of Maine, Massacliusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Vermont, ex- 
eeuted before a judge of probate; New York and New 
Jersey, before a surrogate; South Carolina and Georgia, 
before an ordinary. 

§And by inserting in ‘‘eourt”’ in the place of ‘te me,” 
it will answer in courts of record, viz: the states of ‘Virgi- 
nia, (a) North Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and all other states not here enumerated; In Pennsylva- 


‘nia, Maryland, (a) North Carolina, and Delaware, the 


proof of heirship is usually taken before a justice of the 
peace, by the oath of two respectable witnesses, who sub- 


' seribe their names, the justice also subscribes his name, 
| and the clerk of the court certifies the authority of said 


justice, with his seal of office affixed. 


(a) This state proves heirship sometimes before. a jtts~ 
tice, and at other times in a ¢ourt of record, either ol 
which will answer. 


\Ifere insert the names of all the heirs, and the degree 
of consanguinity which he, she, or they, bore to thie ori- 
ginal elaimant, and that they are the on/u heirs. 
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No information will be given to an agent or attorney, 

exeept he produces ample authority from those who have 
it to claim. 

ugh {f all that is inserted in the above forms cannot 

becomplied with, or ifthe forms are different from those 

used in the courts, &e. &c. make them out so as to em- 

prace what is here intended to be conveyed. 

The taw authorizing the issuing of revolutionary land 
warrants expires by limitation on the 3d of March, 1830. 
NOTICE. 

Weis believed that there are many revolutionary land 
warrants afloat, which bear date anterior tothe year 1803, 
which have never been registered in this office; it is, there- 
fore, requested that the holders of such, will send to the 
sceretary of war, the No. and that part of each warrant 
which is filled up in writing, that they may be duly enter- 
ed, and thereby prevent a second one from_being issued, 
which might prejadice the right of the first. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DOCTRINE. 
Letter feom ex-president Madison to the editors of the 
a Virginian, dated 
fonrretixe, Ocr. 10, 1897. 

Srrs: I have just seen, in another gazette, the follow- 
ing paragraph, noted as an extract from the Lynchburg 
Virginda, viz: 

“We state, as a fact within our own knowledge, that, 
very recently, the sage and patriot of Montpelier expres- 
sed his deep regret at the course now pursuing by some 
of the most eminent politicians of Virginia; that he repro- 
bated it as sapping the foundations of her power and in- 
fuence in the confederacy, whilst, by a course of modera- 
tion and prudence, she might have won over a majority 
of her sister states to embrace her principles; that he 
defended the right of the national government, under the 
constitution, to impose a tariff of duties on imports, with 
reference to other objects than revenue; he averred that 
such had been the course pursued by every administra- 
ton in the country, his own and Mr. Jefferson’s includ- 
cd; tat to call all the latent resources of the country into 
acon, and give them sueh protection as civeumstances 
rvaight sugyest, was one of the principal reasons for the 
avobishment of the confederation system, which was found 
Wadequate for that purpose, and the adoption of the fe- 
deral constitution; and that the resolution passed by the 
hist legislature, in rciation to this subject, was extremely 
unwise and impolitic. Here, then, is a man everlasting- 
ty quoted by the martexts of the constitution in this-state, 
who assisted to frame this instrument, and who was one 
of its earlicst and ablest contemporaneous expounders, 





aud who, in the exercise of his exeeutive duties, at a later | 


day, was called on to construe its provisions; who says 
that he is erroneously thas quoted: and that William B. 
Giles, that dog in the manger, is fast hurrying his belov- 
ed Virginia to ruin and contempt. We again repeat, 
that what wehave here stated is of our own knowledge, 
and cannot be contradicted.” 

Without being aware of the ground on which the state- 
ment is alleged to be within the personal knowledge of 
the editors, | think it proper to observe, that, as often hap- 


pens ia the report of conversations, there must have been | 


some degree of misrep rehensiou, or misrecollection. 

Tt is true that L have not approved the proceedings of 
the general assembly ofthe state, which would limit the 
power ofcongress over trade to regulations having reve- 
nite alone for their object; that Ihave, in oceasional con- 
versations, been led to observe, that a contrary doctrine 
jvid' been entertained and acted on, from the gommence- 
iment ef the constitution of the United States, by the se- 
veral branches of every administration under it; and that 
F regretted the eourse pursued by the gencral assembly, 
as tending to impair the confidence and cordiality of other 
parts of the union, agreeing with Virginia in her exposi- 
tion of the constitution, on otiigr points. In expressitg 
these ideas, however, more regpect has been felt for the 
— sensibilities of the loptilative body, and for the 


stents and good intentions of members, personally, or 
otherwise known to me to be partieularly eutitled to it, 
than might be inferred from the tone of the publication. I 
must abserve, also, that though it is true that I have 
spoken of the power of congress, in its enlarged sense, 
gyer eommeree, asa primary and known object in form- | 


ing the constitution, the I ofthe statement is inac- 
curate, at least as being susceptible of a construction em- 
bracing indefinite powers over the entire resources of the 
country. 

I mast presume that the expressions which refer, by 
name, to the governor of the state, were not meant to be 
ascribed to me; being very sure that could never have so 
ote, am what I owed to myself, or the respect duc 
to him. 

It is with much reluctance, sirs, that I have had re- 
course to these explanatory remarks, withdrawn as I am 
from scenes of political agitation, by my age, and pur- 
suitsmore congenial with it. It isthe single instance of 
a communication from metothe press, on any subject 
connected with the existing state of parties. With ree 
spect, JAMES MADISON. 

T° the editors of the Lynchburg Virginian. 


REMARKS BY THE VIRGINIAN. 


The above letter, which we received yesterday mori 
ing from Mr. Madison, needs no comment. We regret 
that we so incautiously worded our paragraph as to leave 
room for inferences which we did not intend to convey. 
We did not intend, for instance, that our readers should 
understand it to be Mr. Madison’s opinion that the gene- 
ral government possesses ‘‘indefinite powers over the en- 
tire resources of the country”—for we did not ourselves 
believe that Mr. M. entertained any such sentiment, 
We intended to confine our allusions to Mr, Madison’s 
opinions, exclusively, to the power of the national go- 
vernment to lay duties on imports with other objects 
than revenue. In this we are ‘sored to say we are sus- 
tained by our illustrious ex-presid ent, 


We should equally regret that any individual should 
suppose we intended to make Mr. Madison express an 
opinion unfavorable to the ‘‘patriotie sensibilities,” “ta- 
lents,” or personal character, either of Mr. Giles, or 
those who sustained his resolutions at the last session of 
the Virginia legislature. We hope we fecl too much soli- 
citude for the repose of Mr. Madison, thus unnecessarily 
to place him in collision with the active politicians of the 





day, evenif we had been justified in doing so, by any 
thing whieh we had heard as coming from him. But, of 
the contrary, we have always understood that he has stu- 
ciously avoided acrimony im his remarks on public men, 
and if he speaks of their errors at all, speaksof them with 
that charity which belongs to his peculiarly benignant 
disposition. 





THE JOURNAL OF COLUMBUS. 
From the Massachusetts Journat. 


The translation of this interesting manuscript has 
just appeared from the press of Wait & Sons, in this city. 
"The history of the discovery of this manuseript has been 
already given in an article in the N. A. Review, and the 
facts are repeated in a preface to this translation. They 
are briefly these. In 1789, Charles IVth, king of Spain, 
formed the design of establishing a repository or library 
for historical or scientific works relating to the marine, 
‘and in prosecution of the plan, an officer of rank in the 
naval department, Don Martin Fernando de Navarette, 
was commissioned to explore the collections of manu- 
scripts in the royal library of Madrid and other collec- 
‘tons in the capital and in the provinces, It was in the 
conrse of his researches among the archives of the duke 
del Infandato, that he met with two manuseripts which 
proved to be the narratives of the first and thirdvoyages 
of Columbus. ‘The disturbed state of the times, and the 
official duties of Don Martin, have prevented this diseo- 
very from being given to the public till 1825, when these 
narratives were published by the order of the present king 
of Spain, with other documents, im two volumes, under 
the title of ‘‘a collection of the voyages and diseoveries of 
the Spaniards by sea, up to the close ofthe X Vth century.” 
OF this collection, the volume before us forms a por- 
tion. 

The manuscript is in the hand writing of Bartolome 
de las Casas, and is apparently an abr t of the 
original journal of Columbus, made by las Casas in the 
course of his labors in preparing his history of the In- 
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dies. ‘Fhe introduction, however, and other extensive 
passages are preserved in the precise words of Columbus; 
the other portions, which are easily distinguishable trom 
these, are in the words of the transerther, andyprobably 
consist of a selection of tae more interesting paviicuiars 
of the original diary. 

‘the following extracts will serve as specimens of 
the manner of the two portions of the narration. The 
first extract immediately follows the introduction, and is 
in the words of las Casas. ‘The second is trom tie first 
passage which occurs in the words of Coitumbns, aud de- 
seribes the appearance of the natives of one of the Luca- 
yos islands,* on which they had landed the day previous. 

“Friday, Aug. 3d, 1492. Set sail 
Saltestt at 8 o’clock, and preceeded witha strong brecze 
till sunset, sixty miles} or fifteen leagues S. afterwards 
SW. and S. by W. wluch is the direcuon of the Cana- 
ries. 

Saturday, Aug. 4th, 

Sunday, Aug. 5th. 
forty leagues. 

Monday, Aug. 6th. The rudder of the caravel§ Pinta 
became loose, being broken or unshipped. it was be- 
lieved that this happened by the contrivance of Gomez 
Raseon and Christopher Quintero, who were on board 
the caravel, because they disliked the-voyage. ‘lhe ad- 
miral says he had found them im an unfavorable disposi- 
tion betore setting out. He was in much anxiety at not 
being able to afford any assistance in this case, but says 
that it somewhat quieted his apprehensions to know that 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, captain of the Pinta, was a man 
of courage and capacity. Made a progress, day and night, 
of twenty nine leagues. 

‘Fuesday, Aug. 7th. The Pinta’s rudder again broke 
loose, secured it, and made for the island of Lanzarote, 
one of the Canaries. Saded, day and night, twests-five 
leagues. 

Wednesday, Aug. 8th. There were divers opinions 
among the p.lois of the three vessels, as to then true 
situation, and it was found that the admiral was the most 
correct. His object was to reach the island of Grand 
Canary, and leave there the Pinta, she being leaky, be- 
sides having her rudder out of order, and take another 
vessel there, if any one could be had. 

a ~ *¥ « * 


Saturday, Oct. 13. 


Steered SW. by S. 
Sailed day and night more than 


from the bar of 


nly 
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them to lead the way thither, but found they were un- 
acquainted with the route. I determined to stay here 
till the evening of the next day, and then sail for the 
SW. for according to what I could learn trom thei 
there was land at the S.as well as at the SW. and NW, 
and those from the NW. came many Omes and fought 
with them and proceeded on to the SW. in search of 
gold and precious stones. ‘This is a large and level is- 
land, with trees extremely flourishing, aud streams of 
water; there isa large lake in the middle of the island, 
but no mountains: the whole is completely covered with 
verdure and delightful to behold. "Phe natives are inof. 
fensive people, and so desirous to possess any thing 
they saw-with us, that they kept swiniming off to the 
ships with whatever they could find; and readily barter. 
cd for any article we saw fit to give thenrin return, even 
such as broken platiers and tvagments of glass. 
Sunday, Oci. 14th. In the morning, tl ordered the 
boats to be got ready, and coasted aloug the island to- 
wards the NNE. to examine that part of it, we having 
landed first at the eastern part. Presently we discover. 
ed two or three villages, and the people all came down to 
the shore, calling out to us, and giving thanks to God, 
Some brought us water, and others victuals, others see- 
ing that | was not disposed to land plunged into the sea 
and swam out lous, and we perceived that they interro- 
gated us if we had come from heaven. An old man 





At day-break great multitudes of! 


mien came to the shore, all youngand of fine shapes, ve} 


ry handsome, their hau not curled but straight and | United States look to the efficient protection of mianu- 
coarse bike horse hair, and ail with forcheads and heads | 


much broader than any people Il had hitherto seen; their 
eyes were large and very beautiful, they were not black 
buat the color of the inhab.tanis of th» Canares, which 
is a very nataral circumstance, they being in the same la- 
intude with the island of Fervo ithe Cansrics. “They 
were straight limbed, without excepicn, and not with 
promiment bellies, but handsomely shaped. ‘hey came 
tothe ship in canoes, made of a single trunk of a tree, 
wrought m a wonderful manner, considering the eoun- 


i 

: ; 

try; some of them large cnough to contain forty or for-| 
' 


iy-five men, others of diffurent sizes down to those iit- 
ted to hold but a single person. Vhey rowed 
oar like a baker’s peel, and wondertuliy swift. 
happen to upset they all jump into the sea, and swim till 


with an 


es “Viet 
they have righted their canve and empticd it with the ca-| 
They came loaded with | 


labashes they carry with them. 
balls of ¢ottou, parrots, javelins, and other things too! 
numerous to mention; tiese they exchanged for what- 
ever we chose to give them. IL was very attentive to 
them, and strove to learn if they had any gold. Seeing 
some of them with little bits of this metal hanging at their 
noses, | gathered trom them by signs that by going sourh- 
ward, or steering round the island in that direction, there 
would be found a king who possessed large vessels ot 
gold, and im great quantities. | endeavored to procure 
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if they | 





*Thisisland, the first land made by Columbus, is sa- 
tistactorily proved to have been that which is now called 
Grand Tuck, or Turk’s island. 

+Ularbor of Palos, a lit'e north of Cadiz. 

titulion miles, four to the leasue. 

SA curuveil is along, sinvle decked vessel, with three 
masts and lative sails. ‘The admiral’s shin. called the 
Sauta Maria, was square rigeed . 


came on board my boat; the others both men and women 
cried with loud voices—“ Come und see the men who have 
come from heaven. Bring them viciuals Gnd drink,” 
There came many of both sexes, every one bringing 
something, giviug thanks to God, prestrating theniselyes 
on the earth and Lfung up their bands to heaven, 
BOSTON MEETING. 
Farmers and manufacturers meeting. 

A large aud respectable meeting of farmersand manu- 
fucturers from ali parts of the staie, was holden at the 
exchange coffee house in Boston, Cet. 17, 1827.  fa- 
ron Lufis, esq. of Dudley, was called to the chair, and 
Mr. Samuel #. Covudge, of Boston, was appointed se- 
eretary. 

A communication from the Pennsylvania society for 
ihe promotion of manulactures aud the mechanic arts, 
was read, whereupon the followmg resolutions were 
submitted for consideration: 

hi hercas, A latge majority of the people of these 





faciures as the only means of raising them to that de- 
gree of prosperity, wealth and power which they are by 
nature enimentlhy calculated to enjoy; und Whereas this 
meeting has wiinessed, witly feelings of deep regret, the 
proceedings of several meetings held in South Carolina 
in relation to the proteci.on of American industvry—therc- 
lore, 

Resolved, That this meeting view with inereased in- 
terest the question of giving efficient protection to the 
farming and manufacturmg interest.of this country, 

Resolved, Viat the proceedings of several meetings 
held in South Carolina, and the extraordinary doetrines 
promulgated in some of the southern states, demand a 
couceniration of effort of all the friends of the Ameri- 
cau systein in the northern, middle and western states. 

Resolved, ‘Thai the proceedings of the Harrisburg 
convention meet the views and feelings of the peo- 
pie of this commonwealth, and that the effect likely to 
be produced by the doings of said convention, will be 
ensinently useful to the nation. 

fiesoived, Viiai this meeting adopt a respectful memo- 
rial to the congress of the United States, and that they 
recommend to the friends of the American system in 


_ other States to hold mectings and adopt memorials, pray- 


ing that such a modification of the tariff may be made as 
is recommended by said conveution. 

‘The meeting was addressed at considerable length by 
several gentlemen from various parts of the state, all of 
whom expressed their fearty concurrence in the senti- 
ments expressed in the resolutions which were unami- 
mously adopted, 

A committee was appointed to retire and report a me- 
morinl to the mecting, in aceordance with the fourth 
resolution; soon after which, the committee reported the 
tollowmg, which was unanimously adopted: 
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To the honorable the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United States of America in congress assem- 
bled: 

Respectfully represent the pores and manufacturers 
of wool in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, assem- 
bled in convention at Boston, October 17, A. D. 182), 
that these t and important interests of the countiy 
are in a situation of extreme cepression.—The causes 
of this depression, as well as the importance of these 
jnterests, and absolute necessity of yielding them such 
further protectidn as to prevent their entire destruction, 
have been too often illustrated and explained to your ho- 
norable body to require any further illustration by your 
memorialists.—At a numerous and highly respectable 
convention holden at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
thirtieth day of July last, of the representatives of these 
great interests from thirteen states of this union, a memo- 
ma) was adopted, to be presented to you on the state of 
these great interests—and an address to the people of 
the United States adopted, fully shewing thei impor- 
tance and vital interest to the community. In that me- 
morial, the convention suggest such modifications of the 
existing laws as they deem essential to the maintenance of 
these great interests. In the recommendations and sug- 
gestions of this convention, your memorialists fully and 
entirely coneur.—They would therefore, pray your hon- 
orable body to give these interests, so essential to our in- 
dependence, and the prosperity of the agriculture and | 
commerce of our country, a protection fully comnmiensu- 
rate with that prayed for by said convention. 

On motion of James Wolcott, jr. esy. of Southbridge, 

Voted unanimously, hat the chairman of this meeting 
he directed to communicaic to Hezekiah Niles, of Balt | 
more, and Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, the thanks of 
this meeting for their early, indefatigable and disinterested 
exertions to promote the success of domestic mdustry, 

AARON TUFTS, chairman, 

Samvcen F. CooLinGE, secretury, 














GOV. KENT’S REPLY TO GEN. SAUNDERS. | 
Having published the letter of gen. Saunders, we had | 
taid off the following for our paper of the 15th inst. bat! 
it was somehow, accidentally oniitted. 








From the National Intell gencer. 

Messrs. Gales & Seaton: 1 have just seen the false and | 
scurrilous publication of R. M. Saunders; and until fread | 
it, I did not suppose there lived an individual so devoid of | 
truth and deceney, as he has proved himself to be. .De-- 
ference for public opinion induces me to ask the favor of | 
vou to publish the tollowing reply: | 

In the month of May last, I wrote a letter to a private | 
gentleman, an old congressional friend in Franktort, in | 
reply to one received from him, not designed for publica- | 


tion, as every candid man would at once perceive, as well | 
from its style as its subject, and he has since apologized | 
for a portion of it finding its way into the public journals. 

In this letter,in consequence of general Saunders’s over- 
zealous part in the house of representatives, the precede- 
ing winter, (the lot of all new converts), | adverted to a 
conversation he held with me the morning of the presi- 
dential election—every word of which I aver to be the 
fact; and 1 throw back upon general Saunders the vulgar | 
epithet he has had the audacity to apply to me, 

But afew minutes before the election, general Saun- 
ders approached the fire-place at the south end of the 
room, tapped me on the arm, drew measidc, «ond used the 
strong language I have aseribed to him; and, further; T saw 
no individual, after the election, better pleased than gene- 
ral S, appeared to be, in consequence of being relieved, 
asI supposed, from the dilemma in which he had consider- 
ed himself placed. 

Gen. S. approaching me in that manner, did surprise 
me, and cause me to recollect the conversation (which I 
repeated to a friend a day or two afterwards), because, 
until that moment, I did not suppose he could have been 
forced to vote for gen. Jackson. Our acquaintance was as 
Jimited as he states, but not more so than i desired, having 
never made the slightest advance towards an intimacy 
with him, because I considered him, a vain, silly, unhappy 
tempered man, always the tool of some aspirant, expect- | 
ing, no doubt, in the event of their success, the full bene- 
fit of his intemperate zeal. 





Gen. S. only wanted to know whether ““Mr Adams 
could be elected on the first ballot, to save him the ne- 
cessity,of electing Gen. Jackson!” His attachment to 
Gen. J. must have been as strong as his inclination to 
oblige his constiiuents, when both united could not render 
him willing to encounter the trouble of a second ballot. 

How much general S, regards his veracity, you may 
judge, when he calls the redeeming a pledge made by 
col. Mitchell to his constituents, ‘ta suicidical morality of 
my teaching.”? Unfortunately for him, | had but little, if 
any, conversation with col. M. about the presidential elec- 
tion, whilst it was pending—so little that J did not know 
until | had counted the ballots in the house of representa- 
tives, how the colonel had intended to vote. 

Gen. S’s sensibility, on the present oceasion, is some- 
what surprising, as he was charged with the same re- 
marks I have attributed to him, by Mr. F. Johnson in 
the house of representatatives, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from his speech delivered in February 
last: “The secretary of state did vote for Mr. Adams 
and I might ask many who are now arrayed against vd 
administration if they would not have done so? J might 
ask the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Saunders) 
if he does not know some, who made earnest and solemn 
appeals to members who were uncommitted, saying 
save the nation, save the nation, by the election of Mr. 
Adams, and who are now to be found arrayed among the 
furemost of the opposition?” , 

The language Mr. Johnson attributes to gen. 8. is 
stronger than what | have used, and is said to have been 
addressed to the uncommitted portion of the house; and 
gen. S. is again mistaken in supposing that he, (Mr. John- 
son), derived his information from me; for, unhappily 
for him, not one word, either orally or in writing ever 
passed from me to Mr. Johnson on the subject. 

JOSEPH KENT 


Rose Viount, Ociober 6, 1827. 





BALTIMORE AND OHLO RAIL ROAD. 
FIRST ANNUAL Rhovonr 
Of the directors to the stockholders of the Baltimore and 
Oluo railroad compaunu. 

The dircetors of the Baltimore and Vhio rail read com- 
puny, in conformity with the provisions of their charter 
submit to the first general mecting of the stockholders a 
statement of the aillaurs of the company, and of the mea- 
sures they are pursuiug in order to carry into effeet the 
important object for which this corporation has been in- 
stituted, 

In accepting the trust, with which they have been in- 


| vested, the board were aware of the deep responsibility 


that would devolve upon them. ‘They were fully ap- 
prised of the high expectatious which their constituents 


| had formed of the resuits of this undertaking, and weil 


acquainted with the general impression that nothing would 
be required to ensure its success but a judicious applica- 
tion of the aneansat the disposal of the company, They 
could not, therefore, be insens,ble that they owed it to 
the public, to their constituents and to themselves in the 
management ofa work involving such varied and exten- 
sive operations,and from which such important advan- 
tages were anticipated, to proceed -with caution, and not 
endanger the object by a premature commencement. 

They have accordingly been actively engaged in eol- 
lecting the necessary information, in order the® they might 
secure a judicious location of the road, and be enabled to 
decide upon the most efficient, and least expensive, mov- 
ing power to be employed upon it. Much valuable 
knowledge upon these points has already been gained 
and the board are constantly collecting «ddition facts, 
which afford important illustrations of the subject, and 
greatly strengthen their confidence of success. They 
now believe, that, however this course of procedure 
may have retarded the commencement, it will ensure a 
more early, more economical, and more certain comple- 
tion of the work. 

The directors have also deemed it of primary im- 


portance, in the first instance, to secure the services of 


an engineer, upon whose talents and skill they might 
safely rely. It is their desire, not less than them duty, 
to obtain the best professional aid the country will afford, 
and they will spare no efforts to engage a Miperinteudent 
of the highest character, 
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dies. ‘Fhe imtroduction, however, and other extensive 
passages are preserved iu tne precise words ot Columbus; 
the other portions, which are easily distinguishable trom 
these, are in the words of the transerther, andyprobably 
consist of a selection of the more interesting paviicuiars 
of the origina! diary. 


The following extracts will serve as specimens of 


the manner of the two portions of the narration. The 
first extract immediately follows the introduction, and is 
in the words of las Casas. The second is trom the first 
passage which occurs in the words of Coitumbns, aud de- 
seribes the appearance of the natives of one of the Luea- 
yos islands,* on which they had Janded the day previous. 

“Friday, Aug. 3d, 1492. Set sail 
Saltestt at 8 o’clock, and preceeded witha strong brecze 
till sunset, sixty miles} or fifteen leagues S. afterwards 
SW. and S. by W. wiuch is the direction of the Cana- 
ries. 

Saturday, Aug. 4th. 

Sunday, Aug. 5th. 
forty leagues. 

Monday, Aug. 6th. The rudder of the caravel§ Pinta 
became loose, being broken or unshipped. tt was be- 
lieved that this happened by the contrivance of Gomez 
Rascon and Christopher Quintero, who were on board 
the caravel, because they disliked the voyage. ‘The ad- 
miral says he had found them im an unfavorable disposi- 
tion betore setting out. He was in much anxiety at not 
being able to afford auy assistance in this case, but says 
that i¢ somewhat quieted his apprehensions to know that 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, captain of the Pinta, was a man 
of courage and capacity. Made a progress, day and wight, 
of twenty nine leagues. 

‘Fuesday, Aug. 7th. The Pinta’s rudder again broke 
loose, secured it, and made for the island of Lanzarote, 
one of the Canaries. Saded, day and night, twenty-five 
leagues. 

Wednesday, Aug. 8th. 


Steered SW. by S. 
Sailed day and night more than 


There were divers opinions 


among the p.lois of the three vessels, as to them true | 


situation, and it was found that the admiral was the most 
correct, His object was to reach the island of Grand 
Canary, and leave there the Pinta, she being leaky, be- 
sides having her rudder out of order, and take anothei 
vessel there, if any one could be had. 
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Saturday, Oct. 13. 


from the bar of 
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At dav-break ereat multitudes of! 


men came to the shore, ail youngand of fine shapes, ve- | 
ry handsome, their hair not curled but straight and 


coarse bike horse hair, and sil with foreheads and heads 
much broader than any people I had hitherto seen; their 
eyes were large and very beautiful, they were not black 
but the eolor of the thhab.tan's of th» Canaries, which 
is a very natural crrcumstance, they being In the same la- 
itude with the island of Fervo inthe Canartes. ‘They 
were straight limbed, without excepiicn, and not with 
promment bellies, but handsomely shaped. ‘They came 
tothe ship in canoes, made of a single trunk of a tree, 
wrought im a wonderful manner, considering the coun- 
try; some of them large cnough to contum forty or for- 
ty-five men, others of diflirent sizes down to those fit- 
ted to hold buta single person. ‘They rowed with au 
oar like a baker’s peel, aud wondertuliy swift. I they 
happen to upset they all jump into the sea, and swim till! 
they have righted their canoe and empticd it with the ea- 
labashes they carry withthem. They came loaded with 
balls of e¢otton, parrots, javelins, aud other things too 
numerous to mention; tiese they exchanged for what- 
ever we chose to give them. | was very attentive to 
them, and strove to learn if they had any gold. Seeing 
some of them with little bits of this metal hanging at their 
noses, I gathered from them by signs that by going souch- 
ward, or steering round the island in that direction, there 
would be found a King who possessed large vessels ot 
gold, and im great quantities. | endeavored to procure 
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*This island, the first land made by Columbus, is sa- 
listactortly proved to have been that which is now ealled 
Cirand Turk, or Turk’s island. 

t+Uarbor of Palos, a hit!e north of Cadiz. 

tltalian miles, four to the lea ue. 

SA curwvel is along, single decked vessel, with thre« 
masts and latine sails. “Che admiral’s ship, called the 


Santa Maria, was senare rigeed 
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them to lead the way thither, but found they were un- 
acquainted with the route. I determined to stay here 
till the evening of the next day, and then sail tor the 
SW. for according to what I could learn from thei 
there was land at the S. as weil as at the SW. and NW, 
and those from the NW. came many tmes and fought 
with them and proceeded on to the SW. in search ot 
gold and precious stones. ‘his is a large and level is- 
land, with trees extremely flourishing, aud streams of 
water; there is a large lake in the middle of the island, 
but no mountains: the whole is Completely covered with 
verdure and delightful to behold. — The natives are inof. 
feusive people, and so desirous to possess any thing 
they saw-with us, that they kept swimming off to the 
ships with whatever they could find; and readily barter. 
ed for any article we saw fit to give thenrin return, even 
such as broken platiers and tragaments of glass. 

Sunday, Oci. 14th. In the morning, L ordered the 
hoats to be got ready, and coasted aloug the island to- 
wards the NNE, to examine that part of it, we having 
landed fiyst at the eastern part. PresenUy we discover. 
ed two or three villages, and the people all came down to 
the shore, calling out to us, and giving thanks to God. 
Some brought us water, and others victuals, others see- 
ing that | was not disposed to land plunged into the sea 
and swam out tous, and we perceived that they interro- 
cated us if we had come from heaven. An old man 
same on board my boat; the others both men and women 
cried with loud voices—*“ Come and see the men who have 
come from heaven. Bring them viciuals Gnd drink,” 
There came many of both sexes, every one brin ring 
something, giving thanks to God, prostrating thenselyes 
on the earth and Lfung up their hands to heaven, 





BOSTON MEETING. 
Farmers and manufacturers meeting. 

A large aud respectable meeting of farmers and manu- 
fuctuvers from ali parts of the staie, was holden at the 
exchange coffee house in Boston, Gct. 17, 1627.  da- 
ron L'ufis, esq. of Dudley, was cailed to the chair, and 
Mr. Samuel J. Covudge, of Boston, was appointed se- 
cre lary ‘ 

A communication from the Pennsylvania society for 
the promotion of manulactures and the mechanic arts, 
Was read, whereupon the followmg resolutions were 
submitted for consideration: 

hi hercas, A large majority of the people of these 
United States look to the efficient protection of manu- 
fuctures as the only means of raising them to that de- 
gree of prosperity, wealth and power which they are by 
nature emumently calculated to enjoy; and whereas this 
meeting has wiinessed, with feelings of deep regret, the 
proceedings of several meetings held in South Carolina 
in relation to the protecti.on of American industry —therc- 
lore, 

Resolved, That this meeting view with inereased in- 
terest the question of giving efficient protection to the 
farming and manufacturmyg interest.of this country. 

Resolved, Vhat the proceedings of several meetings 
heid in South Carolma, and the extvaordinary doctrines 
promulgated in some of the southern states, demand a 
couceniration of effort of all the friends of the Ameri- 
cat system in the northerp, middle and western states. 

Resolved, ‘Tai the proceedings of the Harrisburg 
convention meet the views and feelings of the peo- 


ple of this commonwealth, and that the effect likely to 


be produced by the doings of said convention, will be 
eminently usetul to the nation. 

Resswved, Viat this meeting adopt a respectful memo- 
rial to the congress of the United States, and that they 
recommend to the friends of the American system in 


other States to hold mectings and adopt memorials, pray- 


ing that such a modification of the tariff may be made as 
is recommended by said convention. . 

‘The meeting was addressed at considerable length by 
several gentlemen from various parts of the state, all of 
whom expressed their diearty concurrence in the sénti- 
ents expressed in the resolutions which were unami- 
mously adopted, 

A committee was appointed to retire and report a me- 
morinl to the meeting, in accordance with the fourth 
resolution; soon after which, the committee reported the 
totlowme, which was unanimously adopted: 
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To the honorable the senate and house of representa- 
tires of the United States of America in congress assem- 
bled: 

Respectfully represent the growers and manufacturers 
of wool in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, asser- 
bled in convention at Boston, October 17, A, D. 182), 
that these great and important interests of the country 
are in a situation of extreme cepression.—The causes 
of this depression, as well as the importance of these 
interests, and absolute necessity of yielding them such 
farther protectidn as to prevent their entire destraction, 
have been too often illustrated and explamed to your ho- 
norable body to require any further illustration by your 
memorialists.—At a numerous and highly respectable 
convention holden at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
thirtieth day of July last, of the representatives of these 
great interests from thirteen states of this union, a memo- 
yal was adopted, to be presented to you on the state of 
these great interests—and an address to the people of 
the United States adopted, fully shewing thei inpor- 
tance and vital interest to the community. In that me- 
morial, the convention suggest such modifications of the 
existing laws as they deem essential to the maintenance ot 
these great interests. In the recommendations and sug- 
gestions of this convention, your memorialists fully and 
entirely concur .—They would therefore, pray your hon- 
orable body to give these interests, so essential to our in- 
dependence, and the prosperity of the agriculture and 
commerce of our country, a protection fully commensu- 
rate with that prayed for by said convention. 

On motion of James Wolcott, jr. esq. of Southbridge, 

Voted unanimously, That the chairman of this meeting 
he directed to communicate to Hezekiah Niles, of Bali 
more, and Mathew Carey, of Philadelphia, the thanks of 
this meeting for their early, indefatigable and dismterested 
exertions to promote the success of domestic industry. 

AARON TUFTS, chairman, 

Samvet F. CooLrpGE, secretury, 





Gen. S. only wanted to know whether ‘Mr Adams 
could be elected on the first ballot, to save him the ne- 
cessity,of electing Gen. Jackson!” His attachment to 
Gen. J. must have been as strong as his inclination to 
oblige his constiiuents, when both united could not render 
him willing to encounter the trouble of a second ballot. 

How much general S, regards his veracity, you may 


judge, when he ealls the redeeming a pledge made by 


col. Mitchell to his constituents, ‘ta suicidical morality of 
my teaching.” Unfortunately for him, I had but little, if 
any, conversation with col. M. about the presidential elec- 
tion, whilst it was pending—so little that J did not know 
until T had counted the ballots in the house of representa- 
tives, how the colonel had intended to vote. 

Gen. 8’s sensibility, on the present occasion, is some- 
what surprising, as he was charged with the same re- 
marks I have attributed to him, by Mr. F. Johnson in 
the house of representatatives, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from his speech delivered in February 
last: “The secretary of state did vote for Mr. Adams 
and I might ask many who are now arrayed against the 
administration if they would not have done so? J might 
ask the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Saunders) 
if he does not know some, who made earnest and solemn 
appeals to members who were uncommitted, saying 
save the nation, save the nation, by the election of Mr. 
Adams, and who are now to be found arrayed among the 
foremost of the opposition?” : 

The language Mr. Johnson attributes to gen. §. is 
stronger than what I have used, and is said to have been 


| addressed to the uncommitted portion of the house; and 


gen. 8. isagain mistaken in supposing that he, (Mr. John- 
son), derived his information from me; for, unhappily 
for him, not one w ond, either orally or in writing ever 
passed from me to Mr. Johnson on the subject. : 
JOSEPH KENT, 


Rose Mount, October 6, 1827, 








BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL ROAD. 





GOV. KENT’S REPLY TOGEN. SAUNDERS. |. FIRST ANNUAL Kivoner 
Having published the letter of gen. Saunders, we had | Of the directors to ihe stockholders of the Baltimore and 
taid off the following for our paper of the 15th mst. bat) Ohio rail road compunu. 


it was somehow, accidentally omitted. 


From the National Intelbgencer. 
Messrs. Gales €? Seaton: 1 have just seen the false and 


it, I did not suppose there lived an individual so devoid of 
truth and deceney, as he has proved himself to be. De- 
ference for public opinion induces me to ask the tavor of 
you to publish the following reply: 


gentleman, an old congressional friend in Franktort, in 
reply to one received from him, not designed for publica- 
tion, as every candid man would at once perceive, as well 
from its style as its subject, and he has since apologized 
for a portion of it finding its way into the publie Journals. 


In this letter,in consequence of general Saunders’s over- 
zealous part in the house of representatives, the precede- 
ing winter, (the lot of all new converts), I adverted to a 
conversation he held with me the morning of the presi- 
dential election—every word of which I aver to be the 
facet; and 1 throw back upon general Saunders the vulgar 
epithet he has had the audacity to apply to me. 

But afew minutes before the election, general Saun- 
ders approached the fire-place at the south end of the 
room, tapped me on the arm, drew me aside, and used the 
ere. language I have aseribed to him; and, further; T saw 
no individual, after the election, better pleased than gene- 
val S, appeared to be, in consequence of being relieved, 
asI supposed, from the dilemma in which he had consider- 
ed himself placed. 

Gen. S. approaching me in that manner, did surprise 
me, and cause me to recollect the conversation (which I 
repeated to a friend a day or two afterwards), because, 
until that moment, I did not suppose he could have been 
forced to vote for gen. Jackson. Our acquaintance was as 
fimited as he states, but not more so than I desired, having 
never made the slightest advance towards an intimacy 
with him, because I considered him, a vain, silly, unhappy 
tempered man, always the tool of some aspirant, expect- 
ing, no doubt, in the event of their success, the full bene- 
fit of his intemperate zeal. 





Phe dircetors of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road eom- 
peny, in conformity with the provisions of their charter 
, 


| submit to the first general meeting of the stockholders, a 


) nde: : ; . | statement of the affairs of the company, : . 
scurrilous publication of R. M. Saunders; and until | read | yale he company, and of the mea- 


sures they are pursulug in order to carrv into effeet the 


_ important object for which this corporation has been in- 
.| stituted, 


In accepting the trust, with which they have been in- 


| vested, the board were aware of the deep res ili 
. r Ie RE ee . eee . . sponsibility 
In the month of May last, I wrote a letter toa private | that would devoive upon them. ) 


They were fully ap- 


_ prised of the high expectatious which their constituents 
| had formed of the results of this undertaking, and well 


acquaited with the general impression that nothing would 
be required to ensure its success but a judicious apphea- 
tion of tie qneans at the disposal of the company, They 
could not, therefore, be insens,ble that they owed it to 
the public, to their constituents and to themselves in the 
management ofa work involving such varied and exten- 
sive operations,and from which such important advan- 
tages were anticipated, to proceed -with caution, and not 
endanger the object by a premature commencement. 

Phey have accordingly been actively engaged in eol- 
lecting the necessary information, in order the¥ they might 
secure a judicious location of the road, and be enabled to 
decide upon the most efficient, and least expensive, mov- 
ing power to be employed upon it. Much valuable 
knowledge upon these points has already been gained 
and the board are constantly collecting «dditions facts, 
which afford important illustrations of the subject, ond 
greatly strengthen their confidence of success. They 
now believe, that, however this course of procedure 
may have retarded the commencement, it will ensure a 
more early, more economical, and more certain comple- 
tion of the work. 

The directors have also deemed it of primary im- 
portance, in the first instance, to secure the services of 
an engineer, upon whose talents and skill they might 
safely rely. It is their desire, not less than their duty, 
| to obtain the best professional aid the country will afford, 
and they will spare no efforts to engage a @perintendent 
of the highest character, 
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‘Fhegovernment ofthe United States justty appreciat- 
ing dee tay of this enterprise, tiave extended to it 
a most | patronage. Several able and efficient 
members. of the topographical corps have been detached 
tothe service of the company. These officers have ex- 
amined various routes from the city of Baltimore to the 
of the Potomae, and along that ravine as far as 
Ciamberland. They are now engaged in a general recon- 
noissanee of the country between the Potomac and Ohio 
rivers, and are expected to return in a few weeks, pre- 
— to lay before the board,the result of their labors. 
Ida chief engineer by that time have been engaged, 
the board entertam the hope, that they will soon after, 
be ready to commence the actual location and construe- 
tion of the road. 

The directors take great pleasure in acknowledging the 
general approbation and good will with which this enter- 
sr is regarded throughout our country, and particularly 

nthose sections of the west more immediately interested 
in ite success. They ha®e communications from almost 
every district between this city and Ohio, as well as from 
many parts of that flourishing state, giving assurances of 
a cordial desire to afford the company every aid and sup- 


;and ofa general willingness on the part of the land- | 


ders, to relinquish the ground necessary for the 
road, free of cost. 

In conclusion, the board feel a high satisfaction in 
stating as the result of all the information and expe- 
rience they have yet acquired, and their confidence in 
the praeticability of the rail road remains unabated, and 
that they believe the most sanguine calculations of its im- 
portance and utility, whether the object be regarded with 
reference to its national and local advantages, or its pro- 
fitsto the stuckholders, will be realized. By order of 
the board, P. E. THOMAS, president. 

Baltimore, tst October, 1827. 


PROCEDINGS OF THE HARRISBURG CONVEN- 
TION. 
CONTINUED. 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
We shall now proceed to offer some desultory 
views of the far more important matters which be 
long to our living af home, and, though many items sub- 
mitted will surprize most readers, we cannot do any 








thing more than assist in the formation of a genera! | 


idea of the bearing and extent of the internal or domes- 
tic trade. Indeed,if we bad, like many other countries. 
collected facts to shew the various aggregates, the 
human mind would still be ata loss to comprehend the 
amounts exhibited in the figures presented. 
comparison, useful conclusions might be drawn, and 
the people become wiser by ascertaining, and more 
resohute in supporting, their own best and vital inter- 
ests. The committee fee) the difficulties which be- 
set them in this part of their duty—but, if the “Gor 
dian knot” cannot be untied for the want of official 
details, they will venture to attempt the cutting of it 
by offering probabilities to their fellow citizens of the 

niited States, that.every free and reflecting man 
~ judge for himself on the reasonableness of them; 
and we shall enter upon a bold calculation of aggre- 
gate valuc# of the whole conswnplion—premising that 
we intend to keep below our individual opinions 
as.to what are the real amounts. 

What is the probable value of commodities required to 
feed and clothe the people of the United States—at pre- 
sent 12,000,000, and to furnish them with the usual con- 
veniences and comforts which they possess and enjoy? 

Dr. Thomas Cooper, now the learned president of 
fhe college of South Carolina, about 15 years ago, 
offered the following calculation as to the subsistence 
of persons in the United States-- 

For one man—84 bushels of grain at 125 cts. 10 624 





365 lbs. of meat 6 21 90 
Whiskey or other drinks 15 00 

Fuel, vegetables, and many 
small articles 7 ATA 
Annually $55 00 








On this calculation that distinguished gentleman 
concluded, that the “yearly produce of our agriculture 
was worth 640 millions of dollars,”"—saying, “now 
THE BOASTED PANEGYRICs ON FOREIGN TRADE 
DWINDLE IN*O INSIGNIFICANCE WHEN SET IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THIS.” 

But as yet no allowance had been made for the 
clothing of the people, the subsistence of their horses, 
&c. &e The estimate is much too large; still the 
amountis exceedingly great, as we shail shew below. 

Mr. Co'quhoun, one of the ablest and best inform- 
ed statistical writers that ever lived, the population 
of Great Britain and Ireland being 17,000.000, (1812), 
estimated the consumption of grain at 9,170,000 quar- 
ters of wheat and 25,780,000 quarters of oats, bar- 
ley, rye, peas and beans. The weight of these arti- 
cies being about 13,984 000,000 Ibs. allowed for each 
person 822 Ibs. per ani.um, inclu‘ing grain used for 
drinks, and the food of horses and other animals— 
the whole being equal in its value to 1] bushels. of 
wheat; but yel excluding potatoes, turnips, cabbages, 
parsn'ps carrots and the many other vegetable arti- 
cles, with hay and grass, produced for the supply of 
man and his domestic animais, horses, cattle, shee 

nd swine, &c.—whereas Dr. Cooper allowed the 
equivclent of 204 bushels of wheat for the supply of 
bread and drink to every person, without considera- 
tion of the food of animals fed on grain or grass. 
The doctor’s estimate was a great deaj too high, 
(though the average price of provisions was mere 
thar it is now), exceeding both in the amount or qua- 
lity produced orrequired. Bul we have reliance upon 
Mr. Colquhoun’s statement—not only because we 
hizhiy respect his judgment. but on account of the 
valuable authentic statements to «hich he had free 
access in compiling his great work on British statis- 
ties. At the time when Mr. C. wrote, the people of 
his country pretty ge eraily, consumed as much as 
their wishes required of bread-stuffs) They did not 
exist on “half a pint of oat meal per day” for each 
person, as Mr. Peel has declared in parliament that 
large portious of the working-classes did exist upon, 
alittle whileago. The 9,170,000 quarters of wheat, 
and the 25,780,000 qnarters of other grain consumed 
in Great Britain and Ireland, were valued by Mr. Col- 
quhoun at 73,734,291 pounds sterling, or 327,000,000 


| dollars, equal to 15 dollars 57 cents for the bread and 


Still, b 
dees) io to the domestic animals, but excluding ail other 


dr:nk of each person, including the cost of grain giv- 


vegetable productions. It must be observed, how- 


iever, that the price of grain is mtch higher in 


Great Britain than itis in the United States—and 
values of it in our country may bot be placed in op- 
position to its values in the other, except to shew 
the capacity of either to meet the other in some com- 


|mon market with the respective products of their 


labor for sale; and in that, ullimately, the cost of sub- 
sistence will regulate the prices and profits on com- 
modities: and hence, as in cotton goods we do manu- 
facture cheaper than the British, so we contend that 
we shall supply all other goods, when scientific power 
has the same action here that it bas in Great Britain. 
That it wili have such action—that our countrymen 
are as ingenious and as industrious as the British, no 
one can doubt. As yet, we have excelled them in 
every thing which we have fully attempted to do.— 
But this is a digression—its matter belongs to other 
considerations than those just now before us: still, 
the facts suggested should always be in recollection. 


But the habits of the people of the United States 
are very different from those of the people of Great 
Britain. They have talked about roast beef—sce eat 
it, and whenever we please. We speak generally. 
Meat is not one fourth the price with us that it is with 
them, and our laboring people have it twice, if not 
three times a day, and not in measured quantiles. 


We. therefore, must needs make a calculation for 
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ourselves. It will not amount to much more than one 
third of president Cooper’s supposed value of sub- 
sistence, (in some degree because of the present re- 
duced price of agricultural products), and, propor- 
tionably, fall far short of Mr. Colquhoun’s. Hence 
the moderation of our estimates will appear 
We are 12,000,000—and our calculations are at the 
sent price of commodities. 

So many persons using breed, or all other sorts of 
vegetable food, including rice, potatoes, &e. equal, 
in the whole, to one pound of wheat flour per day, 
worth 2 cents on an average at the [home] m rkets 
for it—365 days $87.600,000 

fhe same, using meat of all sorts and 
salted fish, with milk, butter, cheese, 
Jard, eggs, &c. all the products of ani- 
mals, in all, equal to 1 lb. per day, or 
three cents, for 365 days 

Whiskey, beer, cider, &c. 


131,400,000 
20,000,000 








239 000,000 

Two hundred and forty-nine millions of dollars | 
worth of food and drink, for subsistence or use of | 
twelve millions of persons, allows for each, in these | 
agricultural products, the value of only 20 dollars | 
and 75 cents per annum, or 40 cents per week 

Then comes the necessary clothing, and some facts 
with a good deal of observation and reflection, have 
induced us to establish these minimums. 

Woollen goods, of al) sorts, or of which wool! isa 
component part, including all articles for men and 
women’s wear, with blankets, rugs, carpets, &c. at 
$5 for each person $60 000,000 

Cotton, linen, silk and hempen goods, of 
all descriptions, required for personal 


or family use, the same 60,000,000 
Manufactures of hides and skins—shoes, 

boots, saddlery, harness, &c. 250 cents 

each person 30,000,000 


Hats, 100 cents each person 

Other small items of clothing, ornamen- 
tal or useful, and various materials 
to make garments of the cloth above 
estimated, with hats, caps, bonnets, 
&c. for women, &c. 


12,000,000 


20,000,000 





182,000,000 


And we have 182 millions to clothe and supply 12 
inillions of people, or $15 16 for each and every indivi- 
dual*—together $35 91 for the essential articles of 
food and clothing, and certain parts of household fur- 
niture, or $215 46 a year for a family of six persons 
--about equal to the product of a common laborer at 
75 cents per day, admitting that his wife and children 


do nothing towards earning a livelihood, but prepare | 


the victuals and clothes which he brings into the 
house. 

But hundreds of thousands of families expend ma- 
ny times thissum, annually. Indeed, it is not equal 
to the average support of our paupers.t| under favor- 
able circumstances--the products of the labor per- 
formed by them being valued at its market price 





*In the Edgefield S. C. proceedings against the ta- 
riff, it is asserted that the. clothing of slaves costs fen 
dollars a year. Dr. Cooper, in his Emporium, cal- 
culated the cost of clothing a ‘‘laboring man” at $25 
a year. 

fin all only 69 cents per week. The average 
expense of supporting the poor at Hartford, Con. is 
43. cents weckly, besides the consumption of some 
agricultural products raised by their own labor: 125 
cents is allowed for adult paupers and 624 for chil- 
dren, by the town of Providence, R.1. We allude to 


these cases, as, perhaps, being among the best manag- 
ed in the United States, as to value consumed or 
wasted. 


Slaves may not cost quite so much, except household 
servants. The average, however, must be below the 
real cost Let the most rigidly economical farmer 
eount up the market value of the wheat and other 
grain and vegetables, of cattle, hogs and sheep that 
he kills and appropriates for family use the wool, 
flax, &c. that he lays aside. with the cost or value of 
labor expended in carding, spinning, weaving, mak- 
ing, &c. arid it will be found far exceeding what we 
have allowed for the bread staffs, and meats, and 
drinks, and clothing of his family 

We say nothing about groceries, in general—they 
being chiefly imported. But these dggregates, great 
as they are. make a small part only of the cost of the 
subsistence and clothing, and other necessaries, com- 
forts or conveniences of the people of the U. States, 
as derived from their own fields and forests, work- 
shops and manufactories, our mechanics ane other 
laborers, and for the support of their horses and other 
animals not immediately entering into the quantity 
of meats consumed, in which class we include work- 
ing oxen, mileh cows, and sheep kept only for their 
increase or wool. 

There vere 255 645 horses returned for Pennsylva~ 
nia in 1810—349,623 for N. York in 1825—and there 
are now about 55 000 in Vermont, with 40,000 oxen 
used for draft. We may then conclude that there 
ere about $ 000,000 horses and oxen, used for agricul- 


tural purposes, in aid of human labor, for service in 


wagons or other carriages, or kept for riding Their 
average actual cost must be 25 dollars per head, for 
grain and hay. not counting the value of the grass con- 
sumed by them. They cost from three to five times 
that sum in our cities and large towns, or for those 
/used in stages or worked severely in wagons. 

| 3,000 000 horses, &c. at 25 dollars $75,000,000 


| The three items given, may constitute the chief 
consumption of agricultural products obtained by cul- 
tivation, and the first manufactures of certain of them 
by millers, spinners, weavers, (chiefly io families), 
|and tanners and shoemakers, and saddlers, &e. But 
to these must be added— 

The product: of the forest in fuel, lumber of all sorts 
for carpenters, mill wrights, wheel wrights, wagon’ 
and plough makers, cabinet makers, ship carpenters, 
boat builders, and very many other trades. This in- 
cludes, of course, the value of the labor of mechanics, 
or other working people, continually added to the 
changing character and different uses of the mate- 
rials passing through different hands. 

The products of earth, for the supply of brick makers, 
masons, glass makers, potters and other trades, em- 
ploying great numbers of persons. 

The product of minerals. &«. for castings, forging and 
‘making works of iron, especially by blacksmiths 

(whose bills form a large item in the farmers’ ac- 
counts), machinists, white-smiths, cutlers, nailers, 
scythe makers and various other branaches—lead 
smeiters, and the many preparations of that metal and 
its mixtures—and in the making of copperas, alum, 
| &e. in chemical articles, worth several millions a 
'year; in the supply of vast quantities of coal for fuel; 
and in other materials and ways too prolix to detail. 
The products of the mines and minerals by different 
' workmen and artis's in the United States, in their va- 
rious adaptations to use, are not of Jess value than 
$120,000,000 a year. 

After these great branches we have hundreds of 
others, convenient, useful or necessary Among them 
are road-makers, (or repairers), bridge builders, ca- 
nal diggers, &c. then tailors, paper makers, printers, 
coach and carriage makers, with merchants, end sea- 
men, wagoners and boatmen—but we cannot pretend 
to recapitulate them—whose labor gives a mighty 
value to the numerous articles made or furnished or 
transported by them, and all indispensavle to the well- 
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being of society, in diffusing their innumerable social! 
and public benefits. 
our orchards and sugar plantations, not omitting those 
of the tobacco fields, being in general use among us, 
must be added to the thousands of items which sup- 
ply the wants or gratify the desires of civilized man. 


What is the aggregate annual value of all the pro- 
ducts of our agriculture, of our forests, of our mines, 
of our earths, of our manufacturers, of our mechanics, 
of our commerce and navigation, and of transporta- 
tions on our roads, rivers, canals and coasts? Reaily, 
it is a matter of such magnitude, and which, after the 
most careful calculation and deliberate reflection, 
must depend so much on opinion, that we fear to pro- 
nounce upon it. But, as something should be stated 
to give a summary view of the probable, or possible, 
value of the interual trade or domestic commerce of 
our country, we sha venture upon the presentation 
of an estimate, in bringing forward the preceding 
items and adding such others as may present them- 
selves to make up the aggregate. 

The vegetable and animal! food, and 
drinks, of 12 millions of people, are 


supposed to have an annual value of $239,000,000 | 


Articles of clothing and for family uses 182,000,000 

Support of horses, §c. 

Other products of our agriculture, such 
as fruits, sugar, tobacco, &c. consum- 


ed 20,000,000 | 


Products of the forest, in lumber aad 
wood of all sorts, for fuel, the building 
and repairing of houses and ships, 
and all other things fur which such 
products are used, incjuding all the 
increased values given to them by 
labor, from a felling of the trees and 
transporting of the timber, to the 
adaptation thereof to its numerous 
purposes by the various artists, ma- 
nufacturers and mechanics working 

_ in wood, or if simply used for fuel 

Manufactures of earth—such as for 
bricks, glass and family utensils, in- 
cluding all the values added by labor, 
to roads, canals, &c. 

Manufactures of minerals of all sorts— 
from the digging of the ore or gather- 
ing and transportation of the material, 
to include ali the values given by labor 
in furnaces and forges, and by all 
workers in metals, from anchors or 
cannon for ships of the line, to the 
making aud using of horse shoe pails 
or any lesser article, and in the min. 
ing and transportation of coal, &e. 

Miscellaneous productions of various 
staples for manufactures, inciuding 
the increased values of labor employ- 
ed io hundreds of different trades, 
embracing the mechanic arts* not 
already estimated. 

Products of all the fisheries, and of com- 
merce and navigation, foreign and 
coasting, other than the values of the 
latter supposed to be includew in the 
transportations above referred to, and 
all other items 


200,000,000 


120,000,000 


100,000,000 


40,000,000 





$1,036,00,000 


-_- 





*The values of these are of very difficult estimation, 


and chiefly supposed—though we have some data: these | 
are amoug them, one jewelery establishment in Ptula-_ 


delphia employs 116 persons, aud the jewelery made in 


that city aod New York % be taken at the value of two | 


millions. In Providence, the great seat of the cotton ma- 
nufacture, three hundred persons are empioyed ma tas 


Besides these, the products of 


73,000,000 | 


60,000,000 | 


a 


This aggregate is much below the real values of ja. 
bor and production in the U. Siates It affords legs 
than 90 dollars for each person Siaves have produc. 
ed 400 dollars to the hand in cotton planting and sy- 
ear growiby, unassisted by machines, exeept in pin. 
ning; and families, even of slaves, to subsist them- 
selves, provide clothing, pay interest on capital vest- 
edin them and refund other expenses incurred on 
their account, must earn an average value about equal 
to what we have supposed as general for ail the peo- 
ple of this country But, when we regard the capa- 
city to produce which is acquired by “scientific pow- 
ier,” and have reference to the interest on money, 
| which should be yielded for its expenditure in mills 
jand machinery, as well as in land and slaves, it will, 
| we think, appear that an average vaiue of 90 dollars 
|for every person cannof be the whole production of 

our fellow citizens The steam engines of Greet 
| Britain, even in 1820, were computed at the power of 
| 320,000 horses, or 2,240,000 men, independent of the 
| iucreased productions of this wonderful acquisition of 
| Sopeeny, and of the machinery moved by it, with the 
usual extent of water-power superadded The various 
machinery used in that country has been generally 
, estimated as enabling one man to do the work of one 
hundred and fifty without sueh machinery—and hence 
| he great appavent production of persons engaged in 
manufacturing 3nd mechanical professions, though 
their individual wages may not be very high—inte- 
| rest on capital and power of machinery, with the fa- 
cility of convenient tools, passing into the whole va- 
Ine earned. Instance these wel! authenticated cases— 
509 mev empioved in the furnaces and forges of Cen- 
tre county Penasylvania,tura out iron worth $366,000, 
| (see article “Iron”) the cost of the pig metal being 
'deducted from the value of the forged iron, yields 
, $720 for each person employed. But these first manu- 
tactures of iron are not ameng the most seemiog!y pro- 
\ductive efforts of personal indusiry. 





The operation 
| Ol scteniifie power upon them is weak, compared with 
| that which it exerts over the finer and more delicate 
{fabricks Take these calcujations mode in England, 
| being about the mean result of diferent icurned and 
ipractical estimates on the subject. [is computed 
that when there » ere 350,000 persons operating in the 
British manufactories of cotion, that these produc- 
ed commodities equal to what it would require the 
labor of fifty-three millicrs of persons to produce, if 
unassisted by machines The wages of the 350,000 at 
|Is per day, for 300 days in the year, would amount 
| only tol 5,250,000—but of the lalier, al the same rate, 
(to 780 millions of pounds sterling—or more than 
| 3,463 millions of duila:s! These items are drawn 
ifrom the Louden Quarterly Review. But such effects 
| of scientific power are universally acknowledged, and, 
|indeed, canvot be denied. Beitain transports cotton 
| from India, manufactures It, and seiids it back ata pro- 
| fit——though India, a little while ago, was the great seat 
| of its manufacture, though the price paid for labor 
| there is a smail part, indeed, of the price paid in Bri- 
‘tain, aud the East Indians are not wholly destitute of 
|'machines—American cottons are exported to Can- 
itou! Every person, forty years of age, recollects the 
cheap muslins of India—better goods, of British or 
| American manufacture, are now sold at less than oue 
faif the amount which those of India produced, not- 
| withstanding the general value of mouey has much 
depreciated in the period alluded to. Bu! we shall 
offer another and familiar example on the seemingly 
| produced value of labor At the present very low 
freights, a vessel of 200 tons, if fully empleyed in the 
\transportation of goods, out and-home, might eara 





business, and the value of the commodities is put down at 
more than sia hundred thousand dollars & year! 
‘the *-miseeliancous” head 
mentioned. 


Under 


thiany additional articles are 


Soap ave candics are a vaidable stem, 
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4,000 dollars a year, and being navigated by 8 per: 
sons, would shew an apparent gain of 500 dollars for 
each hand: yet the vessel thus employed would yield 
only a small profit to her owner, expenses being de- 
dueted and interest on capital allowed. The-e things, 
with hundreds of others which might be stated, cer- 
tainly demonstrate that the ninety dollars per annum 
per head. which we have brought out. is far short of 
the real value produced by the American people. It 
is, prohably, equal to 120 or 130 dollars per head 
But of this we feel confident, that the aggregate values, 
at the selling price of commodities, is more than one 
thousand millions a year. This is the home trade or in- 
ternal business, without reference to exports or im- 
ports. which nearly balance one another and would 
not affect the amount We have no further remark 
to make upon it, except to requote the exclamation 
of Mr. president Cooper, —*HOW DO THE BOAST- 
ED PANEGYRICKS ON FOREIGN TRADE DWIN- 
DLE INTO INSIGNIFICANCE WHEN SET iN 
COMPETITION WITH THIS!” 
Regarding it as a matter of much importance 
that the probable cost of subsisting and supplying 
the people of the United Stat s, with the smount 
of their earnings, should be established so far as it 
is possible that they can be, we add the following 
miscellaneous items which v«riously support the 
general propositions, or »re ins: parably connected 
with them, ‘They especially tend to shew that we 
hare not exagg: rated the amount of earnings, and 
these earnings are e:ther in the consumption or 
aided to the wealth of the nstion--no matter 
which. Weadd another refere:c tothe opin 
ions of Pr, Cooper, and some valuable items ex 
tracted from Colquhoun’s statistics of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 





children, through scientific power. ‘Yhus the labor 
of a child 14 years old, stands opposed to nearly 
th tcf three men, under the worst circumstarces 
that cun be presented for the sake cf a comparison 
i favorcfthe former. But this difference is not 
the profit «f- the manufacturers individually, bee 
cause of interest paid and expenses incurred—yet 
certainly it is a profit to the country, proportioned 
as the produc's of a child (that otherwise might nit 
earn any thing) isto that of three men. This is an 
important proposition, and its principle cannot be 
avoided. Itis scientific power pleced in opposition 
to manual lavor; and, as about 22 percent. of the 
popul.tion*® of Maine, New Hampshire, Maesachu. 
setts, R' ode Is'ard, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, were returned as engaged in manufac- 
iures by the imperf«ct statements of 1820, ardas 
it is pr bable that at this time more than 33 per ct. 
{the laboring people of th: se states,(tosay nothing 
of the growers of wool, &c.) are subsisted by ma- 
nufactures, the magnitude of their products, aided 
as they are by the most *: proved machinery, may 
be conjectured. The population of the states 
nemed. at the census of 1830, will shew a gross 
amount of 6 063,000 cit'zens, and the tobacco, cot- 
ton, and sugar plan'ing states of Virginia, N. Car- 
olina, S. Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, wi!l not have more than 
2,395,000; and the states : f Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
lilinois, and “tissouri, though yet young, and oily 
as yesterday redeemed from the wilderness, being 
gr.in-growing states, are as deeply interested in 
the success of manufactures as the class of states 
fiiet namcd But the planters of cotton and sugar 
are as much benefitted by the tariff as any other 


‘The proprietor ofa plantation in Alabama, lately | of the people. 


stated to the editor of the * Boston Courier,” chat 
50 field hands would produce 62,500 ibs, of clean 
cotton, but thatthere would be also 30 other slaves, 
old people and you g chikiren, together 80— 
eq ial to 740 Ibs, to each person, and, if at 10 cents 
per Ib. equal to 78 dotlars priduction, besides 
raising corn, hogs, cattle, &c. enough to feed the 
slaves, The pr duct of slaves in raising the sugar 
cane, is now rated at from 250 to 300 dollars. 

The wages of females in the flannel factories at 
Amesbury, Mass. is 50 cents per day; of the males | 
one dollar, The wages of girls 14 years old and | 
upwards at Lowell, average more than 150 cents 
per week, and their Soard, 

The price of boarding at the manufacturing vil- 
lage on the Chickopee river, in Massachusetts, is 


The wages in well regulated factories, into which 
smal! children are nct admitted, varies considera- 
bly according to location end the branches of busi- 
ness attended to. The wages of men range from 5 
to iS dollars per week—those of girls and women, 
from 11-2to 3 dollarse—somstimes more, Weav- 
ing, by power looms, 1s the most profitable employ- 
ment of females. 

The anoualaverage wages paid at Paterson, N. J. 
to persons in the shops and factories, is $152, about 
one fifth of the whole being men, and nearly two- 
fifths chiliren; the rest women, 

A late Aloany paper says—Our mechanics are a! 1 


at work with high weges—a mason earns-from 12 


to 16 shillings a dey, a common laborer gets 73. 
vnd a dollar a day.—{ The New York shilling is 125 











ll7 cents for adult females, and 150 for wales, per | 
week. 

M.nufactures, genefally, as several times urged | 
and repeated that the fact may be fully impressed 
on the mind of every one, evenin the coarse cot- 
ton business for exemple, trebles the value of the 
m-terial, Thusa pound of cott-n, worth 10 cents, 
wilwake ckth worth 37 cents—400 000 ibs of cot- 
ton, which will empl y 300 persons, chit fly fe- 
mules, Pra year, and costing $40,000, will yield, 
(by the aid of power looms,) cloth worth 150 000, a‘ 
its present reduced prie, ard shew an earning ot 
366 2-3 for each person, 38 well tor the payment ot 
their own wag’ s, as for inter st on capital, tear and 
wear of machinery, andth subsistence and profi: 
ef the mecharics and others vsriously emplove:! to 
keep the worksin operation, Suchare among the 
effects of cap‘tal ves‘ed in machinery. Now, it 


would tuke the labor of 814 fie/’d hands, each pro- | 


ducing 1S501s of cotten, to giv~ a value in the 
raw material equal ‘oth t added by S00 women and 


cents. ] 

Mr Macdonnel, a British writer, in his treatise 
on*Free Trade,” says that it will cost a London me- 
chanic, with a wife and four children, 782. or 346 
dollars peran:um, forsubsistence; but that a French 
family may live as well in Paris for 32/. 188. The 
taxes on the arti les consumed in the family of the 
Lond n mechanic is estimated at 41. ls. Sd—or 18 
dollars. 

Lately, at N rwich, Erg, veal was at 20, beef at 
19, and mutton at 15 cents per lb, our currency. 
Sixty years ago the medium price of provisions 
were thus estabhshed by the celebrated Arthur 
Young—bread 2d, butter 6 1-3d, cheese 3 1-2d., 
meat 4d per th; all to sup; ort the lan‘ed interest 
—for meat and -read might have been had fer less 
| than half those prices from France, Holland, &e, 
| The cost of maintaining « horse in England is 
thus e-timated hy Mr: Coilquhoun—grass 45s. hay 











| *Reported as employed in agriculture, manufactures 
| and commerce, 
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Gi. 108. straw Se—total 97. or $39 92, without al- 
lowance for grain. 

{n a late French work, by Baron Dupin, he gives 
a table shewing the variou- [impetling] powers em 
te ben in France in manutactart g—includi: g th: se 

rnishes by be+s's--weter-- nd and steam, and 
presents also those of Great Britain, and come: 
to the following results; 


France, G. Britain 

Population, 31,000 000 20,500,000 
Productive force, equal 

to 6,456 352 11,948,164 


effectual laborers. So that Greet Britain, with » 
population only two thircs as lrge as France, has 
a pr ductive force nearly double that of the ltier 
country—“Which,” says M. Dupin, “is the real 
secret of all the superiority of Gre t Britain,” 


Dr. Cooper’s estimate at 55 dollars for the sub 
sistence of each person, and of 25 deHars to furnish 
clothes, alone amounting to €0 ciollars for every invi- 
vidual, is 960 miJions for the whole, whereas we 
have allowed only 421 millions tor food, drink, and 
clothing, or much I: ss than one half, 


Mr Colquhoun gives the following items con- 
cerning Gr at Britain and Ireland forthe year 1812. 
Gross population, no. 17,093,803 
Whole agricultural products, 
(not including wood or tim- 
ber), 
Add—be er and porter, 
© Ss { Vider, perry, &c. 300 000 
= | Spirits, 1,050 000 
2 | wie pork & butter, 1,100 000 
-) 
em 
3 


(214,817,000 
2,100 000 


Millers,malsters, &c. 2,500 000 
750,000-—7,800 000 


Cost of bread stuffs and meats a (222,617,000 
drinks, including their prepuratio: 
for use, and of the food for animals, } §973,000,000 


Exclusi 
materials, 


Butchers & bakers, 





Equel for each person of the seven- 
teen millions, to 457 


And even rather exceeding the amount set down 
by Dr. Cooper. But—the difference i» the price 
of provisions, if thought of by the I -tter, was proba 
bly supposed to be made up in the extra amount 
consumed or wasted inthe United States, per head, 

Our estimate stands thus— 
Vegetable food, for persons, 

—— for drinks, 

—— in fruit, say 

—— for horses and working cattle, 
Value of aj! meats, 


$87,600,000 
20,000,000 
5,000,000 
75,000,000 
131,400 000 





319,000,000 





Egual.for each person of the twelve . 
millions, to G26 58 
Or less than one half. We therefore think our 

estimates must be moderate. 


A general comparison on the sums assumed by 
Mr: Colquhoun and by us, with carefu! comparisons 
of the different situation of the two countries, 
wouldshew that, if he is any thing like correct, we 
must have much under rated the aggregate annual 
value of production-in our cuuntry, when we as- 
sume it to be, in materia's and profits, only 1,036 
millions of dollars. And out of this value, be it 
recollected, comes the subsistence, the clothing, 
the private and public supplies of all sorts, with 
the building and repair of houses, roads, &c. in 
short, every thing that we consume, and every thing 
whith we possess. 











SCIENTIFIC POWER AND MANUAL LABOR-— 
AND EFFEC?’'S OF PROTECTION, 

The follow:ng articles are of the highest import. 
ance in considering many of the facts already stat. 
ed or suggestions offered, or yct to be tendered for 

xamination. 

This table, shewing the average prices in the 
New York market, of upland cotten and of com. 
mon domestic shirting, in the same place, im the 
month of April, of each year of those given, is copi. 
ed from the N. Y¥. “Statesman,” and accepted ag 
being correct. 

April cts, p. yd. 

1815 Cotton 20 cts. p. Ib. Brown Shirting, 25 

1816 do 28 do do do 

1817 do 284 do do do 21 

1818 do 32 do do do 21 

1819 do 2% do do do 19 

1820 do 16 do do do 123 

1821 do 134 do do do 124 

1822 do 154 do do do 13 

1823 do 104 do do do li 

1824 do 14 do do do 10 

18.5 do 19 do do do 10 

1826 do 114 do do do 9 

1827 do 94 do do do 9s 

One pound of cotton nearly makes 4 yards of 
these goods. 

Now look at the progress of the manufacture of 
cottons in the United Stat- s— 

In 1815, when cotton was at 20 cents per lb. a 
yard of shirting sold for 25 cents, and the cost of 
the cotton (4 lb worth 5 cents) being deducted, the 
manufacturers had 20 cents for their labor and 
profit. and yet very few of them “made money,” 
becouse of the want of machinery or of manage. 
ment and skill. And, when the price of cotton in 
1818, was 32 cents, and the stock of a yard of 
cloth cost 8 cents, the price of it was only 21 cents 
le-ving 13 cents to the manufacturer, and, with 
this advance on the raw material, the most of them 
were actuaily ruined, 


But, at the present time, 1827, when the price of 
cotton is 94 cents, the same sorts of shirting are 
sold at 94 cents, leaving only seven cents for the 
manufacturer, the cost of the cotton being deduct- 
ed, the business of making such goods, thengh 
made cheaper thun they are made in England, is a 
good one! 

Does any one doubt this? Proofis at band. We 
have before us the London “Trade List,” of 26th 
June, 1827, the most celebrated, authentic, and ex- 
tensive exhibit of commercial operations which is 
published in the world. In this, “twist” brown 
yarn, No, 20, is put down at 18s., 16s, 6d. 15s, 4d. 
and 14s. 4d. being for the ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th qual- 
ities—average 16s. 01d. for a package of 101b.—§8 
56 cents, or 35 cents 6 mills per pound; and with- 
out drowback on exportetion being allowed, as is 
shewnin the list. But the present regular selling 
price of No, 20 “twist” in the U, States, of a quality 
as good as the firstin England, or, surely superior to 
the 2d, 1s 34 cents. per pound, with 5 per cent. dis- 
count, $3 23 for 10lb. or 14s. 6d. sterling—or 3} 
cents less per pound thanthe medium price, though 
excelling the 2d quality, if not equal to the first, 
which, however, we are assured that it is, This 
is a diflerence of ten per cent, in favor of Ameri- 
can cotton yarn! With this plain exhibit, it 
inay be certainly expected that we shall expor: 
miilions on millians of pounds of cotton yarn,and 
rival the British in that business 2s we do in goods 
made cut of it, es soon as the capacity of our manu- 


'facturers shall pass beyond (Le demand for cotion 
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cloths, of which last at present, there is a scarcity, 
ecause Of the «xport, though not much advanced 
nprice. There are very few lots of 100 bales of 
goods now remaining in ‘first hands,” for the home 
demand ie exteniing and the foreign one increas- 
ng faster than more perfect machinery, (and more 
of it), cansupply. But the domestic, competition 
willsoon regulate this. We hav water power, or 
iron and coal, ingenious artizans and industrious 
eople, and the days of British monopoly in the 
manutacture of our own raw material are num- 


bered. 


From the same copy of the *« T'rade List,” we take 
the following items of the selling price of certain ar. 
ticles of subsistence in London, to compare them witi: 
the cost of like articles in Balt'more, the sterling 
money being reduced to ollars and cents, and 
the med:um price taken as the correct quotation in 
London, and the high price in Baltimore, except 
otherwise stated. 


Tondon, Cents. Baltimore. Cents. 

White wheat, gr: 64 to 68s for 

560lbs or for 6Ulbs 157 « . - 100° 
Rye, gr. 38 to 41s. bush. 1094 - . . 45 
Butter, cwt. 90 to 96, Ib. 184 - . . 124 
Cheese, cwt S56 to 80, Ib. 134 - . ° 10 
Bacon, “singed,” cwt 52 to 

5A, - ° - Ib. 104 - ° e 74 
Hams, cwt. 70 to 90, Ib. 16 - - - 10 


60 to 63, 
bbl, 15 65 (navy mess) 13 00 
Beef, mess, tierce, 110 to 
120, - tierce, 25 53(navy mess) 554.9 50 
Fresh beef, sione, Sib. 48 
to 5s, 4d. - . ib, 13 
—— mutton, do.4sto5,lb. 1-4 | to 10 cents per 
— veal, 10.441054,lb.13 { tb. average a- 
— pork, do. 410 5, lb 124] bout 6 
—— lamb, do. 5 to 6 2, tb, 154 J 
British spirits, 10s 6, gal, 235 (high proof) 40 
. 9 


Pork, mess, 


Various—from 3 


of the church establishment and maintenance of 
the poor, amounts to the sum of about 68,000,000/. 
pera num, or 301 ions of dollars, and the wins | 
and navy and paupers being deducted, there will 
remain about 18,500,000 perso. s, who, in one way 
or ancther, are li. :le to administer to the public re- 
quisitions. Thus the proportion for each person 
is sixteen doiiars, or 96 dellars for a man and his 
wif and four children. In the United States, the 
average revenue of the general government and of 
the several states, with the amount of voluntary 
paymen's to ali classes of the clergy, and sums as. 
sessed for the support ot paupers, cannot exceed 
30 millions of doilars, to be paid (the army and na. 
vy and paupers being deducted) by avout 11,925,000 
persons, at the rate of two dollars and a half for 
each, or for a family, 28 above supposed, 15 dol- 
larsa year The difference in condition then, of 
each family isin the annual sum of eighty-one dol- 
lars, making an enormous amount when the whole 
population of both countries is regarded. And 
thus itis shewn, that while an American may live 
weil, and add $1 dollars every year to the national 
wealth—the whole creatious of an Englishman are 
veeded to provide a miserable subsistence, and 
meet the enormous taxes imposed It is thenclear, 
that Great Britain cannot permit her people to ex- 
change manual daily labor with us—hence the corn 
laws and other restrictions upon all sorts of com- 
nodities, fairly exciangeable with foreign na- 
tious because of the amount of such labor respec. 
tively bestowed upon them—z«nd hence the gi. 
gantic extent to which scientific power has been 
pushed in Great Britain; and it is by this las, to- 
gether with a severe reduction in the cost of subsist- 
ing the laboring classes, thet Great Britain jas 
been thus far enabled to support her exceedingly 
expensive institutions. 


We assert, and without the fear of contradiction, 
that the price of manual labor is REALLY cheaperin 
the United States than :n Great Britain, and that 





Lard, cwt.761077, b.15 - ‘ 


The preceding list shews that bread stuffs and 
meats have an average price at London of nearly, 
or about double that which they bave in Balti- 
more, though the present rates are 50 prr cent 
tess than they were last year in England. In 1826, 
the price of fresh meat in London ranged from 9a, 
to 15d. per lb. accordiag to quality—bect, muiton, 
veal, pork and lamb. 


We shallnow preceed to a few general remarks 
Of the subject of taxation, premising that, let the 
revenue of a country be collected in any manner it 
may, the ultimate payment rests upon the producers of 
value, such as those who labor on the soil, not those 
Who simply own it; for the land iiself, unwrought, 
will yield ‘but little for the tcod of man, and not one 
cent’s value for the support ef regular govern- 
ment. Phe combined operations of labor then, 
furnish all supphes. 


The revenue of the United Kingdom, like that of 
the United States, resting chiefly on indirecf taxa. 
tion, is subject to considerable fluctuations, and no 
more than a generul average cat be formed. 


The payments of the people of Great Britain | 


and freland for the support cf government, includ- 
ing interest on the public debt, and the supply 
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*The price of wheat at Piltsburg, Cincinnati, &c, 
18 less than 50 cents per bushel—--at Hamburg, Bre- 
‘men, Dantzic, &c. from 76 to 87; at Odessa 50; 
Raly and South of Frunce 88 to 151, 


‘the products of scientific power are also cheaper in 
| thie ountry than in that, so far as we command 
the market, through protection afforded, as Britain 
_rotects the capital, ingenuity and industry of ber 
own people, 


We shall easily make outthiscase. All the bu- 
siness of navigation results from manual labor, from 
the felling of trees in the forest to build the ship, 
tu the guidance o! her through the sea, and in re- 
ceive g and discharging her cargoes. The whole, 
or so nearly t.e whole asnot to affect the proposi- 
tion, is performed by the Aands of men. In the in- 
fancy of our government we protected navigation 
by discriminatory duties on imports and tonaage, 
and prohibited the participation of foreigners in 
our coasting trade, and commenced a naval estab- 
lishment, now of respectable extent, to give effect 
to our laws and defend our flag. The tonnage du. 
‘y on American ships is six cents per ton—on fo- 
reign ships one hundred cents per ton, and ten per 
vent, was added to the duty upon the goods import- 
edin the latter—ibst is, if a certain article pays 
one dollar duty when imported in an American 
ship, it must pay one dollar and ten cents if import- 
| dina foreign one, an tateresting difference, indeed! 
But we wish the farmers, and other persons, not 
ouch acquainted with commerce and navigation, to 
inderstand all the degrees of this protection, and 
shall therefore give a familiar example. 





Take a vessel of 200 tons, laden with 150 hhds, 


;of sugar— 
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Ame ican, Foreign 
Tonnage duty «n “0Otens, 1yZ 00 200 00 
Import—180,000 Ibs. su- 

gar at 3 cents; 5.400 00 5,400 00 

————- 10 peret. 540 00 

$5,412 09 ilatite sian 

In favor of the American, 725 00 6,140 00 
6,140 00 


Now this difference would more than pay 
the whole wages of the master, mates and seamen 
employed in navigating the American vessel! 

The effect of this protection, even of the manual 
labor of the people of the U States, has heen such 
that, though it no longer operates against the na- 
vigation of British ships arriving from their ports in 
Europe, for they are admi ted as our own, (ours 
being so admitte” ito British E ropean p» rts.) that 
nearly the whole of the corvying trade between the 
United States an’ Great Uritain is in cur owa pos. 
session! This is pr. f positive that, even 'n naviga 
tion, the boast of the other coventry that labor is 
performed better and cheaper by Americans than by 
Englishren, else the latter, at least, would bring 
their ewn commodities to us. 

The following will shew the increase and de 
crease, respec’ively, of the tonnage empleyed in 
ihe transporation of articles between the United 
States and Great Britsin and treland, &c. 

In the years stated, the ‘onnage employed in the 
port of Piitacelphia, was: 


1788 —tons. 1789-~1tons, Total. 
Rritish, 93 004 29,372 52.376 
Amerncan, +8028 37,728 65.756 


The total tonnage employed in th: trade of the 
United States in 1789, (except a few siates from 
whieh there were no returns) was: 

















Amrerte«n, - ° : 279 588 
Foreign, - : ° 158.145 
Total, .« - . 437 733 
In the year 1515, the account stood thus— 
American, Biitish. 
From British pessessions in 
Burope, 134,198 100,840 
W. Indies and 
N. American colonies, 102128 111,949 
Total, tons, 36,336 212,789 


Put in 1825 and 1826 the amou:t wes as follows: 
1825 1826 
Amer'n. British. Amer’?n British 





Fngtand, 128,789 $8,251 172.588 39 124 | 
Scotland, 7.519 4916 § 887 6,9F1 
Ireland, 17,985 3.204 13.37 4370 
Gibraltar, 14.129 ——— 9398 — 
British W. Undies, 101,604 6907 7,°31 7738 
N. A. colonies, 60295 6.179 74395 8,4 0 





320 321 59 457 373,387 65,9°3 

Py the art of March 1816, the coscriminatory du 

ties were all tucker off British vesse's, (anc their car- 

gors from Evrope), ent: ring er departing, and the 

Brush tonnage was within ove ninth part as great 

asthe Amcrecan, The sarre regulaton °x'sted in 
the last tw: years, and the aggregates were— 








a merican, ° - - tons 703 ‘08 
Lritish, an - - do. 125 370 
Difference in favor of Americ n, 578-38 


ing only a little rore ihen what theirs me tonnage 











18 5 ani 18 6. #8 compared with 1816 such 
is the effect of the competition of a tree and 
ligh ly taxec people with Great Britain, which ever 
has been the most famous of all the ®ations Of the 
world ior her commerce and navigation, for the er 
terprise of ver merchants, a: d the skilland 
of her shipWiights and scamen. Let the reader 
make a pause here, aud reflect a little. 

As to scientific power, we have already proved in 
th: lower price of cotton yarn in the United States 
than in England, that our spindles are worked the 
cheapest. This is so becsuse of the reduced cost 
of subsistence, and more moderate taxation; and 
the fact is, that a cotton mill of any certain number 
of spindles and doing a certam quantity of work, 
will now cost te proprietor lessfor wages and taxes 
nard, an other expenses incurre:, in ovr country 
oh nin Great Britain. The same remark may be 
‘epphed t all o her protected manufactures, 


lf, after such a disp!ay of the capacity of the 
/American pe ple, whether in manuallador or by the 
juse of scientific power to compete with those of 
Greet Britain, it shauld be asked, why protec‘ion is 
| sought that wool mvy be grown and cl.th manu- 
factured in tie United States, and other bra:ches 
of ind stry be fur' her enccuraged—we have the an- 
swer at hand. Let there de done for them what Aas 
been done for n«vigation and the manufaciure of 
course cottons, and like results will follow. Pro. 
tection has caused the constellated flag to fly in 
every sea, and, under this honorable emblem, 
goods are transported more promptly and cheap'y 
than un‘er any other, bearing our cotton manufac- 
tures to ‘he mos distant regions, where they are 
sold at more moderate prices than the celebrated 
and long established manufactures. of England, 
which we have driven, or are diving, out of every 
market into which ours ure admitied, on payment 
of the same duties us theirs.* And thus it must be 
with wool and voollens, if a like wise policy 
prevails in respec: to them, and our country will 
furnish immense supplies of the raw material and 
manufactured article to pass into the foreign mar- 
ket, and add their annual mi‘lions to the wealth of 
the United Stutes. Why should this not be so? 
We Know of no reasons sgainstit. Ir witt Be so, 
Like causes will nat fuil to produce like effects, until 
it pieaseth HIM who created to destroy the world. 

It may be well here to add that in 1820, the bill 
to restrict the trace with the Brirish West India 











ports, as they restricted our trade to these ports, 
was passed in ihe house of repres:ntativer 9440 
25, and with enly one dissenting vote in the senate; 


‘and the billtotax French vessels asthe French 


government taxed ours, (18sdoli:rs per ton), was 
possed without ciscussivn or divisicn in either 
hou-e! so farhb:us the principle of protection been 
«xternded ‘n regard to navigation—z fine commert- 
ary en the ridiculous saying of ‘let us alone.” 


— 





* Many of our readers are aware of the Jug gi orgs 
of British ministers and agents in Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres, & > to keep our cotions out of these mars 
ke‘s. In one of the new republics, they even went 
so far as to attemp’ the exclusion of ail coarse co'- 
tons, even their own, that they might Keep out 





hee i : | 
jendeasor to sell their goods as being Americ«n— 
The British, in the two yeors of 1875 ond 1826, be- | 


ours! We recollect the fect distinctly, though we 
annct at pres nt possess ourselves « f the particu- 
And it is er incntly notorious that they often 


thot they have stamped and marked them as ours, 
Bat the cheat is essily d tected by the i: ferior- 


! . . 
Wari one vex!, (1816), where sihe Amercenshews |ity of the fabri k, snd greater coarseness and less 


. -} . P - , 
an anpval imcress: of 115 000 tons fortheaverege of /sirength of the materials used. 
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